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The RS/C meter, in successful use 
for 25 years, is unique in its per- 
formance and advantages. It is 
especially valuable where small 
steam flows have to be measured 
economically. 

It is self-contained and as easy to 
install as a valve; it is robust, 
entirely mechanical, individually 
calibrated, and accurate, even on 
pulsating loads. It registers over- 
loads up to 50fper cent and is not 
damaged by temporary overloads 
of even 100 per cent. 

The best materials and workman- 
ship are employed : the counter 
has a magnetic drive, eliminating 
glands; the meter does not 
require any attention. 

The RS/C is also suitable for 
metering any hot water flow, 
including boiler feed water in 
small industrial boiler plants. 


Sizes : 2 in., 3 in., 4 in., all being the same distance 
between flanges. Applicable to larger mains by 
using the meter in a by-pass across a main orifice. 


GEORGE KENT LTD., LUTON & LONDON 
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® for acid-proof coatings 
® for abrasive wheels 
® for,electrical insulation 





With aWells’ waste oil 
filter you can use your 
oil several times over 
and change it more 
often. A thoroughly 
reliable supply of oil is 


assured with the use of Wells’ special filter 
pads which work in conjunction with Wells’ 
patent syphon feed. The oil delivered from 
a Wells’ filter can be used with complete 
confidence. Write for fuller particulars of these ov! filters 


ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 
Est. 1868 


}HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
PRESTON ENG. 
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STORAGE MADE SIMPLE 


u “" STEEL STORAGE 
$ E C 0 EQUIPMENT: 

» Suitable for all storage requirements, 
giving maximum storage capacity in 
the minimum floor space. A SECO 
Standard Unit is available to suit every 
storage need. All units can be easily 
assembled by unskilled labour on site. 
We also undertake the production and 
installation of storage equipment to 

customers’ own specifications. 


PATENT TILTING BARREL AND DRUM STAND 

Enables one man to handle drum into position which can 

also be lowered into the draining and loading positions by 

operating the foot lever. For use with standard drums or 

barrels of 40/60 gallon capacity, which can be completely 

drained without demounting. With drip tray and mesh grid. 
Send for LIST C.A. 























THE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
GREETS GREEN - W. BROMWICH - STAFFS 


UNIT No. 950/6 
Tel: Tipton 1137-8-9. Grams : Equipit W. Bromwich 
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The New AUDGO Catalogue 


a 


The New AUDCO Catalogue No. 50—now 
available—contains not only much explanatory 
matter on the many types of Standard Lubricated, 
Hypreseal and other Valves we make for industry’s 
many uses, but detailed notes on care and main- 
tenance vitally important to AUDCO users all over 
the world. It is, in fact, an up-to-date handbook for 
Engineers comprising -the results of our practical 
experience of Valve design gained under operating 
conditions and from many years’ research. 

Ask our representative in your area for a copy or 
write direct to us. Please destroy your out-of-date 
catalogues on receipt of this new one. 


AUDLEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. VALVES 


NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. Phone:: NEWPORT SHROPSHIRE 3245 
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Safety First 








SAFETY FIRST. 


THE “OLDBURY” PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER | 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. | 


KESTNER’S 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 























WILSON BROTHERS 


(General Sheet Metal Workers) 


MACHINERY GUARDS TO !SPECIFICATION 
OXY-ACET. AND ELEC. ARC WELDING 


677(a) ATTERCLIFFE COMMON, SHEFFIELD, 9. 








ALTRINCHAM JUTE LTD. 


Sacks and Bag Merchants and Manufacturers 
Buyers and Sellers of used jute sacks for 
Home and Export for all purposes 
25, VIADUCT ROAD, BROADHEATH, ALTRINCHAM, 
CHESHIRE. Te/. : ALTRINCHAM 4360 





















You'll tind every 
want in this 
"EVERTRUSTY" 
PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING BOOKLET 
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This ‘“‘EVERTRUSTY” Protective Clothing 
Booklet illustrates and describes “EVERTRUSTY” 
protective clothing, aprons, smocks, leggings, 
overalls, boots and headwear in all materials for all 
protective purposes (heat, cold, wet, acids, alkalis 
etc.). It can save hours of the safety Buyer’s time. 
THE COUPON BELOW will bring you this 
booklet free, together with its companion booklets 
dealing with goggles and respirators and industrial 
gloves. 


WALLACH *222. 


mccccco -— THIS COUPON-————-——-—-- 

pinned to your letterhead and posted to 
WALLACH BROS. LTD., 49, Tabernacle 
Street, London, E.C.2. will bring you illus- 
trated Booklets No.2 showing the full range 
of “EVERTRUSTY ” protective devices. 








POTTER’S 
Machinery Guards 






@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter’s guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features, 





PHIPP STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephones : BiShopsgate 2177 (3 lines) 
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the finest CLIP in the world 
° 
Absolutely leakproof joints on Air, 
, Water, and Oil lines, are swiftly and 
easily made by using “Jubilee’’ Worm 
: Drive Clips. They stand up to any 
zA pressure. 
st 
id 
is . 
st Theres never a 
“A Drip through « 
ice. 
St., ubilee 


CLIP + Write for details 


quoting reference RG/I2. 





L.ROBINSON &CO. (cittincHam)LTD.. 
Gillingham Kent 
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| 50 years’ experience 











enables us to supply 


BELTING 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 
of: 

Superlative Quality | 

LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH | 


FRANCIS WwW. BURSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 








| 














ARRIS & Co.Ltd. 20220" 
0. s Wires: Belting, Burslem | 




















BURGESS ZEOLITE 


FOR YOUR WATER SOFTENERS 


MANUFACTURED BY CRYSTALLISING 


SUITABLE FOR ALL BASE. EXCHANGE 
SOFTENERS INDUSTRIAL & DOMESTIC 


B IRM 
> eee fron Removal ME iiaerai 


for the catalytic filtration of dissolved iron from 
water supplies 


BURGESS ANION EXCHANGE RESIN 
AND 
DYCATAN CATION EXCHANGE RESIN 
for the de-ionization of water 


BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 


68-72, HORSEFERRY ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 — Tel.: ABBey 1868 
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We're on the march to assist the Purity Campaign. If you make foodstuffs, 
or cosmetics or pharmaceuticals — if impure water or air is your headache 
— if colour or odour, or taste is important, you should know about 
Active Carbon. It removes disturbing odours, extracts interfering flavours, 


improves or removes colour and traps impurities which can’t be detected 





by eye, nose or tongue. If you want to 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


know more about it the Active Carbon 











specialists will be very glad to help you. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone: Leigh 94 
London Office: Godliman House, Godliman Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: City 2810 





NATIONAL ENAMELS LTD. 
53, NORMAN ROAD, GREENWICH 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 


LIMITED 
122, Regent St., London, W. 1. Reg. 3406 
Manufacturers of Instruments for :— 
INDICATING 
RECORDING 
CONTROLLING 


Temperature, Pressure, Humidity, 
Volume and Flow, also Meteorol- 
ogical and Aeronautical Instruments. 














BRANCHES :—Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham. 
Agents in most countries overseas. 


, ae 


2266-7 and 











J. Farwig a Co 


| LIMITED | 

























IMPERIAL DOUBLE 
SEAMED SQUARE 
Cans fitted with various types 
of necks, ranging from 4 pint 
to | gallon capacity. 


R.D. CONTAINERS 
The fullway opening lever 
container comprising a special 
fitting plug easily removed, 
with a tabbed capsule covering 
to ensure a perfect sealing. 


208/214 YORK ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, 
S.W.l I. Telegrams 


Calorigen, Batt, London 





Telephone 
Battersea 7008 
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PERMUTIT 


lon Exchange Materials 


Ion Exchange today performs many tasks in industry, and 


Permutit manufactures a’ wide range of these materials. Their 


application in roles distinct from water treatment has resulted 


in the development of numerous new industrial processes giving 


improved results and lower running costs. 


Some of 


the 


materials now available possess the following characteristics :— 


A sulphonated coal product con- 
taining both strong and weak 
acid groups. 


A nuclear sulphonic acid resin 
containing also hydroxyl groups. 


resin containing weak acid 
groups of the carboxyl type. 


A sulphonic acid resin particu- 
larly stable up to 100° C. 


A unifunctional, high capacity 
sulphonic resin in bead form. 
(Available at present in laboratory 
quantities only). 


DE-ACIDITE E 


BIO-DEMINROLIT 
DECOLORITE 
RESIN MEMBRANES 

| 





A medium basicity high capacity 
anion exchange material. 


A very high basicity anion ex- 
change material suitable for ab- 
sorption of very weak acids. 


For eight years the accepted 
material for mixed bed demineral- 
isation in a single unit. 


A resin of high porosity for 
removing colour from solutions. 


For special purposes, many of 
these materials can be supplied as 
membranes in the form of rods, 
discs and thimbles. 


With forty years’ experience in the manufacture and operation 


of Ion Exchange materials, the Permutit organisation is con- 


tinually developing new materials, and new methods of using 


them. 


Its Research Laboratory is ready always to co-operate 


in the solution of your problems, 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office and Laboratories:— Dept. V.A. 92, Permutit House 


PERMUTIT ION EXCHANGE MATERIALS — PRODUCED 


Gunnersbury Ave., London, W.4. Telephone : CHIswick 6431 


IN BRITAIN BY BRITISH LABOUR 
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Cut Fuel and Material Costs 
—with Samka Pipe and 
Double Wall Construction 
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Batch Crystalliser with 
Samka Double Wail for 
working steam pressure 
of 60 lbs./sq. in. 


With the Samka Pipe or Double Wall system 
vessels can be constructed to withstand far 
higher working pressures than normal 
jacketed vessels made from the same quan- | 
tity of material. Weight is reduced, and a | 
substantial saving in costs is effected, par- 
ticularly where very expensive metals are 
employed. The coefficient of heat trans- 
ference of the Samka System also leads toa K 
considerable reduction in fuel costs. With ) 
Samka Piping the heat transfer lies between h, act 
50 and 150 B.Th.U/sq. ft./hr./°F; with 
Samka Double Wall between 250 and 400 "| 























B.Th.U./sq. ft./hr./°F. 

Vessels for the food, plastics, chemical, 
paint and other industries can be supplied lj 
in most materials, including steel and Clad 
Steels, Stainless Steel, Nickel, Monel, Nickel steel forged Autoclave for 
Copper and Aluminium. internal pressure of 1,800 /bs./sq. in. 


: ‘ ‘ p Samka piping externally for high 
Full information is available on request. pressure ey Mw at 360°. . 


HIGH PRESSURE 39/2)/7f),C2) EQUIPMENT 


HENRY BALFOUR & CO. LTD., Artillery House, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
(Telephone: ABBey 3639. Telegrams: Durifound, Sowest, London) and 
DURIE FOUNDRY, LEVEN, IFE, SCOTLAND 
(Telephone: Leven 79 Telegrams: Foundry, Leven, Fife) 


MEMBER OF THE € BALFOUR ) GROUP OF COMPANIES 


BO6 
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EMPICOL L.Z. POWDER 


Chemical Nature Properties and 
Sodium Lauryl Sulphate. Uses 
Active Matter The purest Sodium Lauryl Sulphate 
and Composit ton available. Used as a foaming agent 
90% Sodium Alkyl Sulphate. and detergent for cosmetics and 
Free Fatty Alcohol—not more than 2%. toilet articles, particularly for 
Water not more than 3%. Toothpastes. It is available in 
Inorganic Salts—not more than 8%. standard and B.P. 1948 (Sodii et 
Appearance Laurylis Sulphas) grades. Many 
Spray dried white powder. industrial users who require a high 
purity Wetting Agent, Emulsifier, 
Packing etc., are finding Empicol L.Z. 
Waterproof paper-lined hessian bags or Powder economical and effective 


fibre board drums. for specialised purposes. 


Bulk Density 


Between 0.1 and 0.3 as required. 





HEAD OFFICE Whitehaven, Cumberland. 
Telephone : Whitehaven 650/652 and 797 (4 lines). 
Telegrams : Marchonpro, Whitehaven. Gg r C 0 n 
Southern Sales Office 36, Southampton St., Strand., 
London, W.C.2. Telephone : TEMple Bar 3134. OF WHITEHAVEN 


Telegrams : Marchonpro, Rand, London. 


PRODUCTS LTD 





i shire Sales Office 1, Booth St.; Manchester, 2 
Telephone : BLAckfriars 7778. 
Telegrams : Marchonpro, Manchester. 


Northern Ireland Sales Office 7, Bedford St, Belfast 
Tehtotane : Belfast 24803/4. 
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UIRUCAL 


Centrifugals 


Available in single units or in Batteries. 


Self-contained, electrically or belt 
‘ driven, 


| Baskets arranged for bottom discharge. 
Special feed arrangements if desired. 


| Baskets and casings of non-corrosive 
materials. 


Structures to suit any requirement 
Speed to suit requirements of product. 
Sizes from 30in. to 48 in, dia, 

Early delivery. 








MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & CO. LTD. D 


wan BLOOMSGROVE WORKS -: NOTTINGHAM 


4 & 42 PARALIA 


WESTMIN ER 


es 


TELEPHONE. WHITEHALL 
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The purest 


_ Limestone in Britain... 





is found in certain beds at the Ashwood 


Dale Quarry, Derbyshire. If your 


product requires limestone of the utmost 
ey purity ask for chemical analysis, 
quotations and all other particulars from : 
DERBYSHIRE STONE LIMITED 


BANK HOUSE * MATLOCK * DERBYSHIRE 
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Welclecl cooLeERS, STILLS, | 


and other types of tubed components in mild or 
stainless steel, for all industrial purposes. Illustrated j : 
is a mild steel cooler for the Chemical Industry, 


22 feet. long and fitted with an expansion joint. 


vert Jenkins « CofMeg EXPORT INQUIRIES INVITED W 
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AXIAL-FLOW ACID FANS | «: 
fair 
Ke AN ENTIRELY NEW ADDITION TO THE WELL- org 
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Protecting Chemical Industries 


ITHIN the last few days a Lon- 

don firm of polish manufacturers 
whose interests run hand in hand with 
those of many chemical industries has 
brought off the equivalent of what in 
war would be the taking of a heavily 
defended position. It is reported to 
have induced one buyer at the Chicago 
fair to undertake to buy $1 million 
worth of its products within the next 
12 months and another to contract to 
provide 100,000 Canadian dollars for 
supplies for the other half of the North 
American market. Transatlantic busi- 
ness on this scale overtops even the 


kind of achievement which the 
economic ‘‘ trainers”’ of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s school have regarded as the 


appropriate target for ‘British indus- 
tries in America. Could it be secured 
by other producers, and especially by 
other industries on a reasonably wide- 
spread scale, the ‘‘ dollar problem ’’, 
which at the moment is withholding 
some most important supplies-from the 
chemical industries and others, would 
soon be no more serious an impediment 
to trading with America than are the 
repercussions of the Boston Tea Party 
to-day. 

That roseate prospect is marred, so 
far as chemical industries are con- 
cerned, by the rigid maintenance in 


245 


the U.S.A. of a high and heavily 
buttressed tariff wall behind which 
their chemical industries have grown 
so abundantly that some of them have 
become a source of political embarrass- 
ment and the target for the sharp 
darts of the Anti-Trust Commission 
bandolieros. Whatever charges the 
attackers have been able to present 
against the great groups such as the 
Du Pont de Nemours complex of 
chemical and chemical and steel using 
industries none, however, has_ been 
able to belittle their most evident 
success or the impetus they have added 
to the forces that have raised American 
economy and living standards _ to 
almost dizzy heights. 

The bastion which has so_ success- 
fully held off the invaders is deeply 
rooted in American policy. The 
foundations of much of it were laid 
in the 1920’s when the U.S.A., like 
the United Kingdom, was _ ruefully 
counting the cost of having entered a 
world war which’ was largely 
dominated by chemicals and steel with 
great gaps in her capacity to produce 
the former. The reaction in _ this 
country is commemorated to-day by 
what remains of the Key Industries 
Duties schedule, which, unlike the 
U.S. tariff wall, has never been sacro- 
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sanct when reciprocal arrangements to 
widen the bases of world trade have 
been the objective. 

Much more is going to be said about 
that desirable objective—of throwing 
open more markets—when 18 nations 
assemble their trade representatives at 
Torquay this autumn with the inten- 
tion of negotiating freer trading 
arrangements by reciprocal adjust- 
ments of trade and tariff agreements. 
It will be very surprising if that 
conference does not produce some 
demands for a number of fresh entry 
ports through the relatively slender 
defences of British chemical industry. 
The U.S.A., notwithstanding its unique 
capacity to offer wanted chemical ship- 
ments, will not be the foremost in the 
list of applicants. American chemical 
manufacturers have no illusions about 
their capacity to compete on a price 
basis in the sort of materials which we 
can produce ourselves. Their own 
estimate of comparative wage rates in 
dollars against devalued pounds leaves 
little room for doubt on that point. 
The average wage of a Dow Chemical 
Company worker, it is said, is about 
360 per cent of the wage paid in a 
British competing industry. British 
wages are higher than almost any 
others in Europe and a large influential 


section of American opinion, in whic: 
the powerful trades unions join hand; 
for once with managements, has th 
firmest determination not to permit 
the starting of a price (and wage) 
cutting campaign. 

Any who believe that the American 
attitude at the Torquay conference in 
respect of chemicals will be distin- 
guished by the liberality which has 
characterised most of their President’s 
foreign policy can have paid no regard 
to what American chemical opinion 
says about this. The Washington 
Government committee concerned with 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, which 
recently invited chemical manufac- 
turers’ views on the subject of tariff 
remission, was left in no doubt. Faced 
with suggested tariff reductions which 
would include some 200 chemicals of 
the type made by the Dow Company, 
the leaders (of Dow, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals and the Monsanto Chemical 
Company among others) have _pre- 
sented a rebutting case which even 
President Truman’s prerogative to cut 
U.S. tariffs by half probably dare not 
overrule. It foresees such things as 
American phenol manufacturers driven 
out of production, unemployment, the 
curtailment of research and develop- 


(continued on page 248) 
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Notes and Comments 


Industry and Rearmament 
NEASY recollections of industrial 
rearrangements of a decade ago, 
when chemical plants were among the 
first to subordinate their commercial 
programmes to supply the needs of 
national defence, have been revived this 
week by the knowledge that prelimi- 
nary talks on industry’s contribution to 
defence have been taking place between 
the Government and the chief employ- 
ers’ federations, such as the Federation 
of British Industries. Memories of 
shadow factories, the re-tooling of 
peaceful works for war equipment and 
the rest cannot be entirely banished in 
the light of the evident necessity for < 
measure of rearmament, the magnitude 
which at present remains a secret of 
aich presumably only the Cabinet and 


the Treasury know the answer. 


Artificial Scarcities 

HIS is clearly the moment when 

perhaps the most serious danger to 
the normal functioning of chemical 
industry and the multitude which 
depend upon it is not so much that a 
rearmament programme might make 
large abnormal demands as the temp- 
tation to over-purchase in some direc- 
tions in fear of future shortages. In 
countries where famine is almost of 
routine recurrence it is well recognised 
that calamity is bred as much by the 
automatic hoarding by the few as by 
the actual shortfall in food supplies. It 
is to be hoped that no one now will 
discern an emergency where none 
exists. Should large-scale re-armament 
in fact prove necessary British indus- 
tries would on this occasion not have 
to bear the burden without the formid- 
able aid of American industries. And 
the eventuality, it is well to remem- 
ber, is still only a hypothetical one. 


PRO for U.S. Chemicals 


HEMICALS—in the widest conno- 
tation of the word—now represent 
one of the largest sectors of industry 
in the U.S.A. As awareness of that 
spreads those who direct the leading 


component groups’ are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the need to 
give a responsible account of what 
goes on to those outside. Even colossi, 
it seems, do not despise public rela- 
tions officers. The most recent evidence 
of that is the decision of the U.S. 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
to entrust to an expert spokesman, 
Robert L. Taylor (editor of Chemical 
Industries), the réle of interpreter of 
manufacturing achievements and 
objectives to the rest of America. That 
decision contrasts strangely with the 
extreme reticence which still distin- 
guishes most branches of chemical in- 
dustry in this country. The American 
reasons for wanting to state their case, 
as presented by the president of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Mr. 
William M. Rand, dederve a wider 
hearing than the MCA membership. 
“‘ There has never been greater need 
for the chemical industry—as an in- 
dustry—to tell its story to the public 
and to Government,’”’ says Mr. Rand. 
** Many in high places apparently do 
not understand what the chemical in- 
dustry is, what its record has been, and 
what promise—under a free economy- 
it holds out to our nation. Our facts 
must be brought home forcefully and 
frequently to persons outside our in- 
dustry—whether in Government or 
labour or any other activity.”’ 


Leadership in Atomic Research 


A> a timely antidote to the propa- 
ganda which the ‘“ Kremlin 
countries ’’ feverishly disseminate to 
identify the U.S.A. as the atomic war- 
monger the eighth semi-annual report 
of the American Atomic Energy Com- 
mission deserves wide distribution 

much wider in fact than it seems 
likely to get. It recalls two highly rele- 
vant facts: the rapid multiplication 
in America of peaceful advances in the 
uses of atomic energy, and the absence 
of a report of any kind on the work 
which is known to be in progress in 
Russia. The American report, which 
reviews most of the significant facts 
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since the production of fissionable 
material on a large scale began, does 
not attempt to disguise that, in 
accordance with President Truman’s 
directive, work has continued on all 
forms of weapons, including the hydro- 
gen bomb. Of the need for that current 
events are unfortunately providing all 
the testimony needed. The important 
thing is that the West has never lost 
sight of the ultimate objective—the 
scientific control of nuclear energy for 


® : 
peaceful ends. Two experimental 
reactors of new design for research 
recently reached the construction 


stage; the production and distribution 
of radioisotopes and stable isotopes to 
improve health, food production and a 
multitude of industrial techniques con- 
tinue to grow. (There was a 36 per 
cent increase in distribution on the 
preceding half-year). The opening in 
May of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, for the treatment of 
malignant diseases—particularly can- 
cer—with short-life radioisotopes, is 
further proof of good faith. In in- 
dustry it is the same story. Little of 
technological use is being withheld by 
the AEC and to that a_ long 
appendix of new patents in the report 
and the finding of an _ investigating 








PROTECTING CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


(continued from page 246) 


ment and the crippling of American 
defences. The last is a trump card 
at the moment. 

Is the Board of Trade, which has now 
to study the possibilities of further 
concessions in our own chemical mar- 
ket, aware of the uncompromising 
stand which the American industries 
are taking about their own participa- 
tion in this policy? That is one of the 
questions to which, in present circum- 
stances, few people here can provide 
an answer. Trade federations, said 
the Board this week, are given ample 
opportunity to present the view of 
British chemical manufacturers. And 
there is nothing to prevent an _ indi- 
vidual manufacturer independently 
presenting his case. But here, unlike 


the U.S.A., all this is very much in 
camera. 
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committee _ testify. Meanwhile the 
costs of basic research remain high in 
comparison with the immediate 
material benefits set against them; in 
the fiscal year 1950 research contracts 
in physical sciences supported directly 
by the AEC will have cost $10.1 
million, and in biology and medicine 
$7.8 million. 


A Costly Export 


HE news that Dr. Hubert Martin, 

of the Long Ashton Research 
Station, has just sailed for Canada to 
take the lead in Canada’s insecticide 
and fungicide research is good news 
for Canada. It is very far from being 
good news here. It appears to indicate 
that Britain has been unable to keep 
a scientist who has been for many 
years a pioneer of chemical crop pro- 
tection and whose .work and authority 
appear to have been recognised more 
fully in America than at home. In 
Canada he will be in charge of the 
Government’s new research depart- 
ment for insecticides and fungicides, 
the first in the world of that specialised 
kind. The gratification that Canada, 
in starting such an enterprise, should 
have turned to Britain rather than to 
America for the man to establish it 
is rather inadequate consolation. At 
a farewell gathering at Long Ashton 
Research Station last week Dr. Martin 
said that he had tried in vain to 
persuade the authorities here that we 
need facilities for similar research in 
this country. The situation invites 
speculation about what would have 
been said had Hobbs, in the prime of 
his career, departed for : Australia 
because he had come to the conclusion 
that conditions in this country were 
not conducive to good cricket. The 
analogy is not as remote as it may 
sound. This loss of an outstanding 
scientist must be sustained at a time 
when his subject is more important 
and more complex than ever before. 
Since the war, there has been a succes- 
sion of white papers and_ reports 
stressing the urgent need to widen and 
encourage British research facilities. 
Dr. Martin’s departure is a dismal 
comment upon all these good inten- 
tions and bold promises. 
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CHLOROMYCETIN IN U.K. 
U.S. Company Coming to Hounslow 


‘p LANT for the production of pharma- 


ceuticals, particularly chloromycetin, 
is to be erected by Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, at Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Under the contract made with the 
Economic Co-operation Administration, 
the American firm will be able to convert 
into dollars up to $735,000 of its possible 
sterling receipts from its new investment 
in this country. The sum guaranteed 
covers the original investment of $420,000, 
plus possible earnings up to $315,000. 
Assets to be invested include cash, 
machinery, and equipment. 

Approval of the investment has been 
given by the U.K. Government and the 
ECA has authorised the guarantee of 
convertibility as one of the means of 
encouraging the flow of American capital 
to finance recovery projects in western 
Europe. 

This scheme is the twelfth ECA guaran- 
tee covering the new investment of an 
American company in the United King- 
aom. 





Overseas Trade in July 


THE provisional value of exports in the 
26 working days of July was £182.0 million 
compared with £175.8 million in the 25 
days of June. (The latter figure, on a 26- 
day basis, was £182.9 million, the highest 
on record.) Exports in the second quarter 
averaged £169.4 million. 

The provisional value of imports in July, 
£225.38 million, was roughly the same as 
the high level reached in the second 
quarter (£225.2 million a month) and was 
£38.4 million more than in July last year. 

With re-exports at £6.2 million, the 
excess of imports over exports and re- 
exports (valued f.o.b.) was £387.2 million, 
making the adverse balance so far this year 
£256.9 million, compared with £239.0 mil- 
lion in the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Leather Chemists’ Conference 


THE annual conference of the Society 
of Leather Trades’ Chemists is to be held 
in the large chemistry lecture theatre, 
Leeds University, on September 22 and 23. 
Professor E. Rideal is to deliver the 


fourth Procter Memorial _Lecture—on 
* Membrane Permeability.’’ The presiden- 
tial address will be given by Mr. G. 


The annual dinner will 
be held on September 22. 


B 





BRITISH SILICONE PROJECT 
Lesser Dependence on U.S. Sources 


HE prospect of creating a new range 
of British chemical materials of 
exceptional interest for the home and 


export markets was indicated in the recent 


announcement that Albright & Wilson, 
Ltd., is to make silicone products. 

As agent here for the Dow Corning 
Corporation of Amefica, Albright & 
Wilson has been the supplier for four 
years of a gradually increasing range of 
silicone materials for industry, such as 
heat and water resisting compounds, 
greases, inert liquids and foam inhibitors, 


resins and varnishes and Silastic rubber, 
all characterised by their extremely high 
resistance to destructive conditions. It is 
believed that virtually all these would 
have formed much more widespread use in 
chemical and some other industries had 
not dollar shortage precluded their dis- 
tribution on that scale. 


The company has started to equip 
premises at the Oldbury factory to pro 
duce all the materials which have hither- 
to been imported and some others. In the 


latter category are some of the special 
compounds which are particularly useful 
in facilitating easy release of moulds. 

Because the type of plant required to 
originate organic silicon materials is 
unlike almost all existing chemical plant, 
it is thought unlikely that the new depart- 
ment at Oldham will start production in 
less than two years. 

Several other chemical companies are 
known to have been engaged for some 
time past on laboratory investigation of 
the possibilities for the commercial produc- 
tion of silicone substances. Albright & 
Wilson’s is the first production plan to 
have been announced, 





Explosives in Cargo Ships 


THE c carriage of explosives and conditions 
of stowing in cargo ships are the subject 
of a revised list of instructions issued by 
the Ministry of Transport. 

The circular (No. 1817(T.152) Amend- 
ment No. 1), is for the information of ship 
surveyors, shipowners, shipmasters and 
shippers and is an interim measure pend- 
ing the publication of the report of the 
departmental committee on the carriage of 
dangerous goods and explosives in ships. 

The revised list, dated May 1950, has no 
relationship with the explosion in the 
British steamer Enterprise in the Red 
Sea on June 19 or with the explosion on a 
naval ammunition barge on July 14. 
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ARDIL PROGRESS 
Dumfries Factory Nearly Completed 


HE prospect that Ardil, the synthetic 

fibre suitable for clothing and other 
textiles, will be commercially available 
before long is brought nearer by the 
news that construction at the factory 
being raised for the purpose at the I.C.L., 
Ltd., Nobel Division at Dumfries, has 
reached the stage to permit the installa- 
tion of spinning machinery. 

The project is dealt with in the August 
1.C.I. Magazine. Mr. J. E. Braham, the 
engineering controller, announces that 
very satisfactory progress continues to be 
made with the erection of the buildings. 
Work on the site was begun in April, 1949, 
and today, little more than a year later, 
all buildings, except that in which the 
actual spinning operations will be per- 
formed, are nearly finished. 


Attractive-looking Factory 


Much thought has been given to the 
design of all the buildings from the point 
of view of functional requirements, work- 
ing conditions and external appearance. 
The finished factory should prove a 
striking example of how industrial build- 
ings can be made attractive. The use of 
buff-coloured bricks for the outside walls 
gives a very pleasing effect. 

Buildings with multiple vaulted roofs 
are, with the exception of the use of brick 
for facing purposes, constructed of rein- 
forced concrete. They are the first of 
their kind to be built in Scotland. A 
changeover was made to concrete after 
work on the site had actually started, as 
the steel-framed construction originally 
intended was being seriously delayed by 
late deliveries of fabricated steel. This 
change may have saved as much as six 
months. 

Apart from delays in structural steel- 
work, there have naturally been other 
difficulties with which to contend, one of 
which may be of interest. During site- 
levelling operations a small area of ground 
with very poor load-bearing properties was 
detected, and as this area was the site of 
the heavy tower building it had to be 
made good by driving nearly 300 20-ft. 
long piles. 

The stage has now been reached at 
which civil engineering and building work 
is giving place to the installation of plant. 
It is planned to have sufficient plant and 
equipment in position by February 1951 
to start production with about one-quarter 
of factory capacity. 

To achieve this will be no easy task; 


but as a result of early ordering of long- 
(continued at foot of next coiumn) 


CONTRACT ACHIEVEMENTS 


$1 M. Order from Chicago 


A CONTRACT to supply $1 million 
worth of British made domestic polishes 
has been awarded to the Furmoto Chemi 
cal Company, Ltd., of London, by 
Modern Chemicals, of Chicago, Illinois. 
A report from New York states that a 
Toronto company has also contracted with 
the company for polishes to the value of 
$100,000. The signing of this large con- 
tract was one of the noteworthy features 
of the opening week at the first U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Fair, and recalls the con 
siderable progress made by Furmoto in 
their 26 years’ operations in this country. 
During this period 64 gold medals have 
been awarded to the company’s products 
at exhibitions all over the world. 


£2 M. for Coal Plant 


THE chemical engineering firm of Simon- 
Carves, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, 
has secured a £2 million contract for new 
coal preparation plant for a group of 
Turkish mines. The order was booked in 
competition with American, Belgian, 
French and German firms. 

The work, which is expected to take 
about two years to complete, is to include 
two complete washeries, which will be 
among the largest of their kind in the 
world. These will be located at Zonguldak 
and Catalagzi on the southern shore of 
the Black Sea. One will have the capacity 
to treat 750 tons per hour run of mined 
coal and the other 500 tons per hour. 





Competition for Engineering Works 

Three American engineering firms, ‘as 
well as British ones, have applied to the 
Board of Trade for permission to take 
over the engineering works at Clayton-le- 
Moors, near Accrington, which will be 
vacated by Courtaulds, Ltd., at the end of 
this year. 








delivery items, their eilianiiins when 
required should be assured. In fact, very 
large quantities of electric motors, pumps, 
gearboxes, valves, and piping of various 
materials, including steel, copper, lead, 
polythene and many other items, are 
already at Dumfries, housed temporarily 
in the large store building lying behind 
the tower building. 

This store has been constructed for the 
raw material derived from groundnuts 
from which the Ardil fibre will be pro- 
duced, as well as for the only by-product 
of the process, a meal which will be sold 
as an animal foodstuff. 
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STEEL OUTPUT MAINTAINED 
July Production a Record 


HE largest output of steel ever 
recorded in the month of July was 
attained last month when production 


reached an annual rate of 14.366 million 
tons, despite the effect of the summer 
holidays. The previous highest July 
figure was 13.145 million tons in 1940. 

Production in the first seven months of 
this year has been running at an annual 
rate of over 16.5 million tons, compared 
with 16.0 million tons last year and an 
actual total of 13.25 million tons in 1939. 
Post-war development plans are now more 
than half completed and it is anticipated 
that the industry will be able to produce 
at a rate of 17.25 million tons by 1953. 

The industry, according to the Iron and 
Steel Federation, is in a strong position 
to meet the impact of a re-armament pro- 
gramme. Among new plants’ which 
recently came into operation was a new 
furnace at Consett with a potential of 
225,000 tons of pig iron a year, and two 
new open hearth furnaces at Colvilles with 
an eventual capacity of 168,000 tons of 
ingots annually, 


Good Stock Position 


Stocks of steel are good, having been 
increased since 1948 by approximately 
800,000 tons. These could be reduced with- 
out danger to meet any temporary 
shortages. 

Scrap supplies are likely to represent a 
problem, as the large quantities which 
have been received from Germany are 
unlikely to be maintained at the same 
annual rate. 

In May, the industry decided not to pass 
on to consumers the increase in costs 
(about 10s. a ton of finished steel) due to 
higher transport charges. The rise in price 
of raw materials, however, is causing some 
concern. 

Details of July production figures issued 
by the Iron and Steel Federation were :— 





STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
Tons 
1949 1950 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
average rate average rate 
Ist 3-year 305,700 15,897,000 319,600 16,619,000 
June . 800,900 15,645,000 312,500 16,249,000 
July .. 244,200 12,697,000 6,300 14,366,000 
PIG-IRON 
Tons 
1949 1950 
} Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
| average rate average rate 
ist }-year 181,600 9,442,000 184,000 9,611,000 
June 185,800 9,664,000 182,200 9,474,000 
Julv 177.400 9,224,000 175,000 9,990,000 


COAL PRODUCTION DRIVE 
An Earlier Autumn Start 


HE resources which it is now neces- 

sary to devote to defence, added to 
the usual winter-seasonal needs and the 
demands created by continuing economic 
difficulties, have necessitated an earlier 
start of Britain’s autumn coal production 
drive—by mid-September at the latest, 
a month earlier than last year. This was 
announced by Lord Hyndley, chairman of 
the National Coal Board, in a letter to 
the chairmen of the divisional boards. 

** The industry of the country,’ said 
Lord Hyndley, ‘‘is running at a pressure 
never before experienced and the demand 
for coal from factories, power stations, 
gas works and the railways, combined with 
that from the domestic consumer, is rising 
steadily. It is now every week nearly 
equal to what we are producing. There 
is little left over to meet overseas demand 
and to stock up for the winter.” 


Individual Effort 


Lord Hyndley said the coal industry’s 
National Consultative Council, at whose 
instance he was writing, had unanimously 
decided that a production drive should 
again be undertaken, and he asked that 
divisional consultative councils should 
work out means of getting the intensified 
effort as quickly as possible in the col- 
lieries in their areas. 

One of the significant passages in Lord 
Hyndley’s message is that in which he 
says “‘ The council leave it to divisional 


councils to decide the details, but they 
have asked me to remind you of the 
importance they attach to the more 


general adoption of arrangements which 
give an opportunity to all to produce and 
earn according to individual capacity. The 
need for more coal quickly is vital. We 
did well last year. This year we must do 
better still.’’ 


U.S. to Make 105 M. Tons of Steel 


WITHIN two years, the largest expansion 
programme ever undertaken by the Ameri- 
can steel industry will be completed and 
total capacity of the industry by the end 
of 1952 is expected to reach the record 
level of 105.75 million tons annually. In 
two years the industry will have increased 
capacity by 6.363 million tons. The United 
States Steel Corporation alone will in- 
crease its capacity by 1.66 million tons 
annually through an improvement pro- 
gramme at Pittsburgh and Chicago by the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
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Chemical and N-F Metal Totals 
Increased Production and Usage in May f 
| pense a general increase in con- cal and allied trades. The total for May qT 
sumption of basic chemicals in May, (in thousands) was 444.6 which was slightly 7. 
stocks at the end of the month were higher than the figure for April this year B 
generally higher, the level of production in and was 12.6 more than the total for May, \ 
most cases having improved. Stocks of 1949. Distribution of workers was as a 
ammonia and phosphate rock were nearly follows: coke ovens, chemicals and dyes, ae 
doubled. Exceptions were molasses and = 


explosives, etc., 257.0 (189.2 men, 67.8 th 


industrial alcohol, stocks of which were women); paints and varnishes, etc., 38.6 





, , be 
g é ‘4 wy « € 4 
greatly reduced. Among the non-ferrous (27.3 men, 11.3 women); oils, greases, glues, 
metals, production of virgin zine and etc., 67.0 (58.9 men, 18.1 women); pharma ait: 
refined lead was higher but there was a ent Mi toil gg heer arog ha . oy 
small decline in output of aluminium, tin, (a2 r als, 4 ; —— ions, etc., 82.0 <A 
and magnesium. Stocks of copper, refined 2.9 men, 39.1 women). ac 
lead, and zine concentrates improved. These figures and the table below are al 
There was again an increase in the abstracted from the Monthly Digest of hi 
estimated numbers employed in the chemi- Statistics, No. 55 (HMSO, 2s. 6d.) . 
May, 1950 May, 1949 ry 
Thousand Tons Thousand Tons } 
Production Consumption Stocks Production Consumption Stocks I 
Sulphuric acid so Bea 159.0 135.2 139.0 th 
Sulphur... 31.3 90.7 24.2 80. pl 
Pyrites ... 18.4 74.5 - 20.2 67.0 . 
Spent oxide .. 16.3 181.9 16.0 169.9 Ci 
Molasses (cane and be et) - 10.6 36.7* 174.8 10.9 24.5% 283.5 gl 
Industrial alcohol (mil bulk gal.) 3.29 3.35 0.51 L.7? 1.94 4.90 ps 
Ammonia ‘ : ; 5.86 11.17 6.94 5.91 a 
Superphosph: ate ose 20.1 18.7 17.6 17.6 
Compound fertiliser ... : <i 120.5 179.3 122.3 94.4 
Liming materials P : 603.4 537.7 
Nitrogen content of nitrogenous 7 
fertilisers : “ - 22.34 26.59 21.25 18.66 ~ ‘ai 
Phosphate rock : ; 87.0 314.3 82.5 179.8 a 
Virgin aluminium es 2.59 13.1 2.63 15.6 P 
Virgin copper . . F soe 31.2 124.3 25.8 117.5 ee 
Virgin zine ios’ < ‘ = 5.42 20.1 49.8 4.99 14.3 60.7 . 
Refined lead... ae oe 6.29 14.1 65.3 2.36 11.5 47.3 I 
i eae 2.20+ 4.13 : 3.13 1.79 20 4 d 
Zinc concentrates ose os * — 13.5 62.6 11.4 31.3 I: 
Magnesium se ose : : 0.32 0.32 0.55 0.43 = e 
Pig. iron 186.0 143.0 490.0 187.0 143.0 260.0 5 
Steel ingots and castings (including £ 
alloys) an 319.0 — 1,326.0 316.0 1,121.0 b 
Rubber : Reclaimed 0.57 0.59 2.41 0.43 0 48 3.46 9 
Natural (inc luding latex) -- 4.50 39.0 - 3.65 46.0 pr 
Synthetic ... : ~ 0.05 0.83 = 0.07 1.86 t! 
* Distilling eal + April ¢ Average of five weeks. b 
a 
T 
° ° 
American Packaging Methods t 
REPORT is to be published in the Any executive with a bona fide interest in 
Autumn on U.S.A. packaging prac- packaging will be admitted. I 
tice, prepared by the specialist team on The three meetings will be held on I 


packaging, headed by Mr. G. M. Ashwell, October 5 at 6 p.m. at the Waldorf Hotel, 
packages advisor to I.C.I., Ltd. The team Aldwych, London, W.C.2; October 11 at i 
recently returned from America after a 2.30 “| = gees tar = _— Deans-| 
visit under the auspices of the Anglo- gate, i eater; . oe , Bre P 9 oy 
American Council on Productivity. The 6 p.m. at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham.| 
; . The heightened interest in packaging is t 

A 


entire team has been invited by the Insti- reflected by the fact that all the ground 

tute of Packaging to answer any questions floor and one-third of the first floor space|  ~ 
and to discuss the report at three open at the National Hall, Olympia, London, i 
meetings of the Institute of Packaging in has already been let for the second r 
October. Admission to the meetings is National Packaging Exhibition to be held) | 


not restricted to members of the Institute. January 30-February 9, 1951 inclusive. 
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THE NEXT BIF 
Record Number of Applications 


N advance announcement from the 

BIF Press Office of the Board of 
Trade indicates that the 1951 British 
Industries Fair will be held in London, at 
Earls Court and Olympia, and at Castle 
Bromwich, from April 30 to May 11. 
Applications for space are said already to 
have indicated that this will be the largest 
and most comprehensive trade fair. By 
the end of July twice as much space had 
been applied for as at the corresponding 
period for any previous Fair. 

The closing date for applications is 
August 19 and every effort will be made to 
accommodate all requests received, 
although sizes of individual stands may 
have to be limited. 

The division of trade groups between 
Earls Court and Olympia has not yet been 
decided, but it is unlikely that there will 
be any change in the division adopted for 
the 1950 Fair, when chemicals were dis- 
played at Olympia and plastics at Earls 
Court, although the position of the various 
groups within the buildings may be revised, 
particularly at Earls Court. 





Chilean Potash Nitrate 


THE Nitrate Corporation of Chile, Ltd., 
announces that the price of Chilean 
potash nitrate, containing about 15 per 
cent nitrogen and about 10 per cent 
potash, in lots of six tons or more, 
delivered Great Britain (c.i.f. main ports 
Isle of Man), will be £23 17s. 6d. per ton 
gross weight. The previous quotation was 
£19 10s. Surcharges on smaller lots will 
be: four tons and over, but less than six, 
2s. 6d. a ton; two tons and over, but less 
than four, 5s. a ton; one ton and over, 
but less than two, 10s. a ton; two ewt. 
and over, but less than one ton, 20s. a ton. 
This quotation applies to supplies expected 
to arrive some time in September. 





Rubber Specialists to Meet 


RUBBER chemists from England, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany will 
participate in the first international meet- 
ing to be sponsored by the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry of the Ametican Chemi- 
cal Society in Cleveland, Ohio, October 
11-18. The overseas rubber chemists are 
to present half the 50 technical papers. 
Among the 1000 chemists expected to 
attend, all the U.K. rubber groups will 
be represented. The chairman will be 
A. W. Oakleaf (Phillips Petroleum Com- 


pany). 


FATAL BOILER EXPLOSION 
Rash Use of Pressure Steam 
HE jury added a rider that there was 
a ‘*‘ gross lack of supervision on the 

part of the contractors,’’ when at Chester 

on August 9 it yeturned a verdict of 

* Misadventure ’’ at the inquest on Mr. 

Harry Catton, aged 44, chargehand pipe- 
fitter, who died in Chester Royal In- 
firmary on August 3, after his leg had 
been blown off. The accident occurred 
when a boiler exploded on a site of the 
Shell Refining and Marketing Co., Ltd., 

t Thornton. 

Mr. Edward Davies, a foreman pipe- 
fitter, employed by Foster, Wheeler, 
Ltd., contractors, said they were ordered 
to put in a tea boiler, heated by a coil, 
but Catton, on loan to them from the 
Shell Company, suggested that a steam 
box should be welded under the boiler. 
When the boiler was tested with low pres- 
sure steam, Catton said the heat was in- 
sufficient and suggested high pressure 


steam. He (Davies) said Catton must get 
permission from the Shell company and 


Catton later said he had done this. The 
coroner (Mr. David Hughes) said _ it 
appeared Catton was doing something 
requiring a higher form of knowledge than 
he possessed, 


Dust and Fumes in Ironfoundries 


THE Joint Iron Council, in association 
with the Council of Ironfoundry Associa- 
tions, is to intensify work upon problems 
of dust and fumes in ironfoundries and to 
provide an advisory service on how best 
to deal with them in Soundian practice. 
The work is being carried out through the 
British Cast Iron Research Association, a 
large part of whose finance is derived from 
the Joint Iron Council. A _ specially 
appointed Foundry Atmospheres Com- 
mittee of the Research Association is 
supervising the work. 





Chemical Employment 


THE level of chemical employment in 
May remained almost unchanged com- 
pared with the previous month, the total 
(in thousands) being 444.6 as against 444.0 
in April. Detailed distribution, as shown 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, was as 
follows : Coke ovens and by-product works, 
17.1; chemicals and dyes, 203.2; pharma- 
ceuticals, etc., 34.0; explosives, etc., 36.7; 
paint and varnish, 38.6; soaps, glycerin, 
etc., 48.0; mineral oil refining, 36.3; oils, 
greases, glues, etc., 30.7. 
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AUTOMATIC PROCESS CONTROL 


Co-ordinated Regulating Instruments 
by LEO WALTER, A.M.I.Mech.E., M.S.LT. 


HE modern trend in chemical engineer- 

ing ds to use what is called in the 
U.S.A. * Robotisation,’ or more commonly 
** Engineered control,’’ as the application 
to a chemical process of several co- 
ordinated control instruments. All the 
plant operator has normally to do for 
fully automatic control is to push a button, 
and the process starts, one or several auto- 
matic control instruments taking over the 
duty measuring and controlling process 
factors. 

Delicate Balance 


In practice, the plant operator has, of 
course, continuously to supervise these 
“‘ robots ”’ in order to make sure that they 
work satisfactorily. This supervision of 
instruments must be performed, regardless 
of the fact that the more elaborate control 
systems are supposed to work without fail. 

Where several controllers have to work 
together, they are liable sometimes to pro- 
duce erratic control, caused by a tendency 
to hunting. This develops much more 
readily in engineered control than in a 
single control instrument. If in a plant, 
having various controllers working to- 
gether, one instrument starts hunting for 
its correct position, this can bring a swing- 
ing .component into the process, which 
caused a second regulator to start to 
** swing ’’, and so on. 

This falling out of gear can happen quite 
suddenly, perhaps after a new process has 
worked satisfactorily for a short time, or 
even after a process has been satisfactorily 
controlled for some years. 

The cause of failure of engineered control 
can be either in the process, or in. its instru- 
mentation, and investigations are not 
always easy. Chart records, valuable as 
they are in giving data on process variables 
and on the all-important time factor, do 
not always disclose the cause for unbalance 
of the control system. 

Human interference, or changed quality 
of raw material, or sometimes altered 
energy conditions from outside (fluctua- 
tions of voltage, of steam pressure of tem- 
perature or of pressure of cooling water 
supply) can be the cause of the trouble. 
Gradual development of scale or deposits 
on heating surfaces up to a point when 
heat transfer becomes too low can be the 

cause, or increased friction in bearings of 
moving parts of the plant. 


To find these causes for erratic control 
needs more than the skill of an instru- 
ment mechanic, who can bring a controller 
into working order, but may be less 
familiar with control theory. It requires 
the knowledge and skill of the works 
chemist and the plant engineer, and co- 
operation between the workpeople and the 
instrument expert. 

Curing trouble of this nature inevitably 
requires from the chemical engineer a 
sound basic knowledge of the design and 
function of instruments and how their func- 
tion is correlated to that of the plant. 
For engineered control, an additional know- 
ledge of relation of each instrument to 
other co-ordinated controllers is also 
required. 

To gain this knowledge by trial and 
error methods is waste of time, energy and 
money. The bibliography at the end of this 
article mentions some of the literature 
forming a source for study of fundamental 
control theory, without which no chemical 
plant engineer can expect to know his 
instruments intimately enough to be able 
to cure troubles, which often can be over- 
come by re-adjustment of control 
instruments. 


Choice and Installation 


A controlling instrument must be reli- 
able, possess inherent stability, have good 
response without being over-sensitive, and 
be easily handled. The instrument choice 
depends on the required closeness of con- 
trol, and on ovrocess characteristics in 
general. For engineered control the fac- 
tor of interchangeability of parts also 
comes into the picture. 

In thermostatic problems it is known 
that large or otherwise difficult process 
lags require instruments having an anti- 
cipating control component, which may be 
reset (integral), or reset plus rate (second 
derivative). The increasing use of poten- 
tiometric controls, based on _ electronic 
amplification results from the small instru- 
ment lags of this type, combined with the 
possibility to transmit control impulses 
over great distances, i.e., to a central con- 
trol panel. This latter remote control can, 
however, also be achieved by the use cf 
pneumatic transmitters, or by applying 
pneumatic-electric combinations. 

In pressure control, the process time lags 
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ire usually negligible, and the simpler 
modes of control are applicable, in in- 
stances where moderate accuracy of con- 
trol suffices. For engineered control, it 
is, however, sometimes important to apply 
reset (integral) control, and to have avail- 
able means for adapting responsiveness of 
an instrument to other controllers. 

Control of rate of flow often require 
stabilised instrument types, as does ratio 
control, whereby the rate of flow in one 
pipeline is controlled from the rate of flow 
in another. The crux of the problem here 
is to choose the correct orifices, which is 
not always easy with dirty or highly 
viscous or corrosive fluids, and to ensure 
the correct pressure differential by keeping 
the measuring orifice clean. To keep the 
corrosive fluid away from the instrument 
requires the use of inert sealing fluids, and 
these must be regularly checked and re- 
placed. Good co-operation in engineered 
control of a pressure controller with a rate 
of flow controller requires means for 
adjustments of both instruments, which 
should be preferably of the reset type. 


Level Control 


For engineered control, liquid level is 
often interconnected with rate of flow con- 
trol. The ordinary ball float valve for 
control of filling of open-topped vessels is 
increasingly being replaced by either a 
cam-operated lever valve; or by a con- 
troller using a shaped displacer, sus- 
pended on an adjustable spring; or by a 
pneumatically operated level controller, 
producing quick filling, but much gentler 
valve movement near the desired level. 

Combined liquid level and flow control 
could be effected by a level controller 
which readjusts the control point of a rate 
of flow controller working on differential 
pressure. The draw-off from the vessel 
is thus solely controlled from maintained 
liquid level. The valve opening will be 
varied to produce a rate of outflow for 
keeping the level in 
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regulator controls the heater tempera- 
ture by regulating steam admission. 


Where very accurate control is required, 
the problem becomes much more elaborate. 

Density control is used in chemical pro- 
cessing more than in any other branch of 
industry, and the mixing of two fluids is 
often automatically controlled. 

A continual problem in combustion con- 
trol for oil or gas burners of industrial 
furnaces and steam boilers is the con- 
tinuous maintenance of the correct ratio 
between air and fuel, irrespective of load. 
Electrical control of two gas burners can 
be effected by automatically adjusting the 
rate of flow of air and of gas, depending on 
heat requirements. pyrometer-con- 
troller receives impulses from a thermo- 
couple inserted in the furnace roof, and 
these control impulses are transformed into 
control movement in a torque unit, com- 
prising a motor which actuates the air and 
gas valve simultaneously. (Fig. 1.) 

This air/fuel ratio control is often used 
in conjunction with furnace pressure and 
temperature control. 

Combustion control has reached a very 
high standard for steam boilers in power 
stations, where it forms part of the general 
boiler control outfit. Unfortunately, de- 
velopment has not yet produced low-priced 
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standard control units for thousands of 
medium-sized and smaller Lancashire type 
and water tube steam boilers, in which 
fuel waste continues due to inefficient 
operation by hand. 

Programme control automatically varies 
the set point of a controller according to a 
predetermined time schedule. The modern 
control of dye-vats increasingly uses pro- 
gramme control since low temperature dye- 
ing has been introduced. Many chemical 
reaction processes could be better operated 
in this way, but the higher cost of pro- 
gramme controllers, and a certain shyness 
in using rather elaborate looking instru- 
ments in the small works, have delayed the 
wider use of programme controllers. 


For Timed Processes 


The use of a modern instrument with 
cam attachment is shown in Fig. 2 as it 
would be used for chemical processes where 
a time schedule for temperature and/or 
pressure is involved, or where a given rate 
of rise and duration of hold is indicated. 
A modern time cycle control instrument 
works on re-adjustments of the set point, 
the operation depending upon a cam cut 
to the desired temperature/time cycle. 

The diagram shows a programme instru- 
ment with cam attachment, controlling 
steam supply to a retort, with condensate 
and_ blow-off control. More elaborate 
engineered control adds automatic pres- 
sure and pressure relief, and sometimes 
automatic admission of cooling water, etc., 
as in canning. 

As an example for an_ elaborate 
engineered control problem, the Taylor 
system of fractionating column control is 
worthy of study. (Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany, Rochester, U.S.A., and Short and 
Mason, Ltd., London). The purpose of a 
fractionating column is to separate by 
heating mutually _ soluble liquids of 
different boiling points. There is an over- 
head product, and a_ bottom product 
whose separation depends upon their boil- 
ing temperature. Primarily, the concen- 
trations of both products have to be kept 
under control, and secondarily, a number 
of auxiliary process factors have to be 
controlled, such as feed rate, the draw-off 
rate at the bottom outlet, condenser water 
and static pressure within the column, etc. 

Most continuous distillations use the 
bubble plate system. The vapours rise 
within the column, and bubble out under 
slotted caps. In order to separate two 
components, heat is applied, and the com- 
ponent with the lower boiling point 
evaporates, and leaves the column in a 
volatile form. Part of the drawn-off 
bottom distillate is returned in form of 
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‘ reflux ’’ at the top of the column, in order 
to enrich the vapours. 

When a control system is applied con 
trol of feed rate is performed by a record 
ing rate of flow controller, deriving its 
impulses from differential pressure of an 
orifice. A proportional, or more frequently 
reset (integral) control is used for adjust 
ing the control valve in the crude oil supply 
pipe. An average liquid level controller 
sees to it that the set point of the inflow 
controller to the column is automatically 
readjusted, according to level in the re 
flux accumulator. 

The next point of control is where the 
overhead product is withdrawn and is 
operated by reflux control. Because an 
interchange between vapours and liquid 
is necessary to achieve the desired uniform 
vapour concentration, the quantity of re- 
flux has to be regulated, for example, 
4 to be returned, and 3 to be drawn off. 
Composition determines thus rate of vapour 
withdrawal, and of reflux feed, and the 
process variable most closely related to 
composition is temperature. 

The next point of control is the cooler, 
where inflow of cooling water is regulated 
from the liquid level in the reflux accumu- 
lator. A buoyancy float type of level con- 
troller is used, which produces reduced 
condensation with increased liquid level, 
and vice versa. All gaseous substances are 
withdrawn from the column and from the 
reflux accumulator through the gas line. 


Fully Regulated 


A back-pressure recorder-controller in 
the gas line ensures that the column 
operates under desirable fixed gas pressure 
for plants operating on positive pressure 
(above atmospheric). A pump removes the 
liquid from the reflux accumulator, and a 
reflux flow controller regulates feeding 
back to the column. 

The flow of liquid from the bottom of the 
column is to a heat exchanger vessel, a 
reboiler, which is heated by steam-con- 
trolled coils. A liquid level controller of 
the ball float type, having a narrow pro- 
portional band is applied, acting on a 
control valve in the draw-off pipe of the 
bottom product. 

A temperature regulator operates a con- 
trol valve for steam admission to the re- 
boiler, and reset control with valve posi- 
tioner is usually applied in view of process 
characteristics. The thermostat bulb is 
located in the reboiler vapour line back 
to the column. Application of controlled 
heat in the reboiler ensures suitable com- 
position of the bottom product. 

It is-not desirable to go further into the 
intricacies of fractionating control, which 
needs much specialised experience, but the 
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example helps to emphasise the widespread 
uses of instruments for engineered control. 

The writer, before the war, equipped one 
of the most up-to-date small oil refineries in 
Central Europe with an entire control out- 
fit, using British, American and German 
automatic controllers. The layout and 
modes of control were worked out in close 
co-operation between chemists, plant 
engineers and control experts with very 
satisfactory results (a note in a newspaper 
mentioned recently that the plant is in full 
operation today). 

The above example is only one layout 
possibility for petroleum and _ distillate 
stabilising columns for petroleum frac- 
tionating. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
stress the urgent need for ample adjust 
ability of each control instrument, in order 
to achieve perfect ‘‘engineered’’ control. 

It cannot be emphasised too much that 
the correct choice of control method and 
of type of control instrument is most essen- 
tial, even for straightforward control 
problems. This applies even more forcibly 
to problems where the function of one con- 
trol instrument influences other controllers 
dealing with process variables in the same 
plant equipment. 
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To make application of engineered con- 
trol easier, the designs of modern chemical 
plants should be worked out with due con- 
sideration of good controllability in the 
drawing-board stage, and experience on 
pilot plants should be fully explored. in 
order to improve controllability of the final 
full-scale plant. 


REFERENCES 


Cornel University Instrumen’s and Process Control 
Delmar Publishers Inc., Albany, 
New York. 
The Instrument Manual, 1949. 
United Trade Press, Ltd., London, 





Canada’s Raw Materials 


THE fortunate position of Canada in 
possessing raw materials for chemical 
industry, second only in amount to that 
of the U.S.A., was mentioned by A. H. 
Smith, president of Monsanto (Canada), 
Ltd., in an address to the Chemical Insti- 


tute of Canada, in Toronto recently. 
Although not always advantageously 
located, there are plentiful supplies of 


coal, oil, natural gas, water gue timber 
and various minerals, items lacked by 
many other countries. Canada’s domestic 
market provides a_ sufficient outlet for 
many items. 





The Disintegration of a Water Droplet 





HE Ministry of Supply was responsible 

for the production of this remarkable 
series of pictures which help to make sub- 
stantially clearer irregularities in the dis- 
persion of water, and indirectly of water 
suspensions, in a high speed air stream. 
Water drops of 2.6 mm. diameter were 
allowed to fall into a small transparent 
vertical wind tunnel, down which a stream 
of air was steadily maintained. They were 
»hotographed at various stages of their 
xreak up by means of a flash discharge 
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tube operated photo-electrically by the 
falling drop. At a critical velocity of the 
air stream, 22.5 metres per second, the 
drop became flattened, then was blown out 
into a bag form, attached to a roughly 
circular rim. The bag then burst, produc- 
ing a shower of very fine droplets. The 
later disintegration of the ring produced 
much larger droplets. 

These photographs formed part of the 
recent exhibition of high-speed photo- 
graphy organised by Ilford, Ltd. 
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Industrial Value of Bismuth 
Expanding Range of Metallurgical Applications 


| E angeewonar ante attention has been given 
in recent years to the potential indus- 
trial applications of bismuth, particularly 
its metallurgical uses. 

Bismuth minerals are usually found in 
pegmatites, granites and gneisses, 
generally in subordinate amounts asso- 
ciated with other economic minerals, from 
which they are extracted as by- products. 
All occurences of bismuth ores are of 
magmatic origin and are usually found in 
association with copper,’ tin, silver and 
gold ores. 


Limited Exploitation 


A comprehensive survey of the sources, 
production, properties and applications of 
bismuth has been provided by The South 
African Mining and Engineering Journal 
(Volume 61, part 1) which pointed out that 
this metal has so far only been mined in 
the Union to a very limited extent. It is, 
however, of fairly widespread distribution 
and occurrences in Namaqualand are 
regarded as most promising, primarily 
because of the possibility that bismuth 
could be obtained in that area as a by- 
product during the production of other 
useful minerals. 

The world’s largest producers are 
Mexico and Peru, There are no important 
deposits in the U.S.A., but bismuth is 
recovered as a by-product from imported 
lead and copper ores and from Mexican 
bismuth-lead bullion bars. 

Canada is an important producer of 
bismuth, the Canadian production being 
derived mainly from the treatment of 
silver-lead ores at Trail, British Columbia, 
and of silver-cobalt ores at Delores, 
Ontario. 

The extent of production in the U.S.S.R. 
is unknown, but in 1940 operations were 
started by a new bismuth plant at 
Adrasinan in Tadzhikistan, 

There is a limited output in Australia as 
a by-product from the bismuth-tungsten 
and tungsten-molybdenum mines in 
Queensland. 

Europe is the largest consumer of bis- 
muth. World consumption has enormously 
increased in recent years, and is believed 
to have approximately quadrupled between 
1940 and 1942. The leading bismuth com- 
pounds are bismuth subnitrate, subgallate 
and subcarbonate. The various bismuth 
compounds, salts and mixtures are used for 
a number of medicinal preparations. 

Bismuth salts are used with oxides of 


other metals to impart colours to porcelain 
and with gold for gilding it. Bismuth 
nitrate gives to porcelain a_ colourless 
irridescent glaze. The salt is also used in 
printing fabrics and in making optical 
glasses. Another use for bismuth com- 
pounds is for controlling blue mould on 
tobacco. 

Alloys of bismuth are important because 
of their low melting point and because 
their volume either expands or is un 
changed upon solidification from melts. 
Alloys with lead, tin and cadmium have 
melting points which are much below those 
of the constituent metals. Several of these 
low-fusion alloys melt below the boiling 
point of water, and some can even be 
softened by the heat of the hand. 

Low-melting alloys of bismuth (43-55 per 
cent) with lead, tin and cadmium are used 
in spotting fixtures, die setting, anchoring 
machine-tool bushings and tube bending. 
Similar alloys, some with melting points as 
low as 117° F., are used in sprinkler 
apparatus and fire-detector 
Additions of 0.1 to 1.5 per cent bismuth 
to stainless steel, copper and aluminium 
alloys improve machinability. 

Their property of expanding upon cool- 
ing renders some alloys of bismuth suitable 
for making castings of detailed objects. 

Before the war, the greater part of the 
world’s bismuth output was used in 
medical and cosmetic preparations. So 
rapid has been the development of other 
uses, however, that in 1942 metallurgical 
applications of bismuth were quantita- 
tively more important than the pharma- 
ceutical uses. 


Uses of Bismuth in U.S. 


Bismuth shipped during that year by | 


producers and importers in the United 
States is estimated to have comprised only 
45 per cent for use in pharmaceuticals and 
other compounds, as against 31 per cent in 
solders and bearings, 15 per cent in spot- 
ting fixtures, die setting, anchoring 
machine-tool bushings and tube bending, 
and 9 per cent in miscellaneous applica- 
tions. 

Despite the very substantial increase in 
output which has taken place, the expan- 
sion of metallurgical uses should assure 
producers of a fairly stable market for a 
metal which, on account of its relative 
scarcity, seems unlikely to be affected by 
serious problems of price fluctuations and 
over-supply. 
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A NON-MAGNETIC MASS SPECTROMETER 
Industrial Possibilities Using an R-F Field 


THREE-STAGE non-magnetic spec- 

trometer, employing the principle of 
velocity selection, has recently been 
developed by Dr. Willard H. Bennett of 
the U.S. National Bureau of Standards. 
In the new spectrometer a radio-frequency 
field replaces the usual magnetic field. 
Combining unusually simple operation 
with small size, light weight, and high 
sensitivity, the instrument holds promise 
for applications in several fields of science 
and industry. ’ 

In ordinary mass spectrometers a high 
intensity beam of ions is bent in the field 
of a large iron magnet, passed through a 
narrow slit, and then focussed accurately 
on a narrow receiving slit. 

The non-magnetic mass spectrometer 
uses neither bending or focussing. Ions 
produced in the ionisation chamber travel 
in parallel paths through the tube, which 
is a glass cylinder 8 in. long and 2 in. in 
diameter. Three sets of three tungsten 
wire grids are spaced along the tube to 
form the three stages. A radio-frequency 
potential is applied to the middle grid in 
each stage. An additional grid, with a 
negative potential applied, follows the 
final stage and, in the absence of r-f 
potential, turns back any electrons that 
may have arisen anywhere along the tube. 
Following the final grid is a collector plate 
whose potential is sufficiently positive to 
repel all but the desired positive ions. 


Maximum Energy per Stage 


The distances between grids, and between 
stages, are selected very accurately so that 
for any particular ion mass there will be 
a single definite frequency of the r-f 
potential which can speed up ions of that 
mass as they pass through each stage. 
The increased speed of these ions enables 
them to overcome the opposing potential 
on the collector while all other positive 
ions are turned back. Successive distances 
between stages must be chosen so that the 
r-£ potential will complete an exactly 
integral number of cycles during the time 
it takes for an ion of the desired mass to 
travel between stages, picking up maxi- 
mum energy in each stage. 

he best combination of these integral 
numbers for a three-stage tube is found 
to be 7 and 5, and in actual operation the 
seven-and-five cycle tube has completely 
separated the isotopes of chlorine. From 
this observation it is estimated that a four- 
stage tube, using integral numbers 18, 11, 





The new three-stage assembly 


and 7, should resolve masses differing by 
only 1 per cent. 

The spectrometer can utilise all the ions 
that can be made to emerge through a grid 
several centimeters in diameter, and a new 
kind of positive ion source has_ been 
developed to take advantage of this. A 
spiral filament delivers an ionising electron 
current of 100 milliamperes tlirough a 
double grid attached at one end of a 
hollow metal cylinder 3 centimetres deep. 
The far end is closed by a grid and near 
it is another grid at a negative potential 
which turns back all electrons and draws 
positive ions out from the cylindrical 
enclosure, At a pressure of 4 x 10° mm. 
of mercury the source delivers a positive 
ion current of 100 microamperes. 

By an appropriate change in ion source 
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and reversal of potentials, the spectro- 
meter lends itself to the study of negative 
ions, an important feature of the new 
instrument. Since negative ions are, in 
general, much less abundant, when they 
exist at all, the unusual sensitivity of the 
Bennett spectrometer is a great advan- 
tage in the study of negative ions. 

In the development of vacuum tubes, as, 
for example, power transmitting tubes, a 
spectrometer of this type can be of great 
assistance in analysing gases and vapours 
evolved from the heated electrodes. 

Surface reactions are another group of 
processes for which the new spectrometer 
can be used, separately analysing the 
positively or negatively charged compo- 
nents. In gaseous discharges, the instru- 
ments can be used for direct analysis of 
the ions without magnetically disturbing 
the discharge. 

One of the urgent needs of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines is an instrument which 
can be used in the field for the analysis 
of small percentages of hydrogen in the 
manufacture of helium. The new spectro- 
meter has adequate sensitivity and resolu- 
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tion for this ‘task, and can be readily 
adapted to automatic operation. 

Similarly, the new instrument could be 
used for continuous observation of the air 
in an enclosed space, giving warning of 
the presence of dangerous components such 
as hydrogen or chlorine. In addition, an 
active project is now under way at the 
U.S. National Bureau of Standards to 
adapt this instrument for use as an 
extremely sensitive carbon monoxide 
detector. The low weight and compactness 
of the non-magnetic spectrometer als; 
offers a way to settle the question of the 
chemical composition of the upper atmos 
phere. 

The non-magnetic mass spectrometer is 
now being adapted to the rapid scanning 
of mass spectra. Present methods permit 
sweeping twice a second through the mass 
range from 10 to 50, displaying th 
measured mass components directly on the 
screen of a cathode-ray oscilloscope. The 
scanning is accomplished by sweeping the 
ion accelerating voltage from 50 to 250 
volts, while modulating the r-f potential 
with a 1000-cycle signal. 





New Uses for Tri-butoxyethyl Phosphate 


OR a number of years, tri-butoxyethy] 

phosphate, sometimes known as tri- 
butyl ‘‘cellosolve’’ phosphate, has been 
used as a plasticiser for synthetic rubbers, 
producing cured stocks with many excel- 
lent properties, including flexibility at 
extremely low temperatures. 

More recently, tri-butoxyethyl phosphate 
has been successfully employed as a 
plasticiser for vinyl plastics. It is parti- 
cularly valuable as an additive for vinyl 
polymers used in film production, because 
it accelerates milling and fluxing and 
facilitates extruding and calendering. Its 
other advantages include low temperature 
flexibility, permanent flexibility, low sur 
face tension, resilience, good drape and 
handle, non- inflammability, and _ stability 
when subjected to ultra-violet radiation. 
The main disadvantage consists of a ten- 
dency towards migration of the plasticiser, 
unless this is retarded by careful com- 
pounding and use of special non-migrating 
plasticisers. 

The principal industrial uses of tri- 
butoxyethyl phosphate can be summarised 
as follows :— 

1. Because of its low surface tension 
at low viscosity it is particularly suitable 
for making plastisol pastes, such as PVC. 

2. Tri-butoxyethyl phosphate possesses 
strong solvent powers for alkyd resins, 
gums, varnishes, lacquers, etc., and it is 


recommended for use as a paint remover 
and brush softener. 

3. In concentrations of 1-2 per cent it 
is useful as a defoaming agent. 

4. Rusted metal parts can be quickly 
cleaned in tri-butoxyethyl phosphate, 
which has no corrosive effect on the metal 
itself. It has been suggested as a pos 
sible additive in penetrating oils. 

5. The low viscosity of this compound 
(12.2 centipoises at 20° C.) and extremely 
low power point (— 70° C.) make it of 
interest as an additive in low temperatur 
lubricants. 

Tri-butoxyethyl phosphate is a colour 
less liquid with a mild ester-like smell. Ii 
has a freezing point of —70°C. (viscous 
liquid) and flash point 435°C. (224°C.). 
The mid-boiling point at 4 mm. is 222°C. 
and vapour pressure at 150°C. 0.10 mm. 
mercury. The solubility of tri-butoxy- 
ethyl phosphate in water is 0.11 per cent 
and 25°C. and the solubility of water in 
tri-butoxyethyl phosphate is approxi 
mately 7.3 per cent at 25°C. Tri-butoxy 
ethyl phosphate is completely soluble in 
petrol, soluble to the extent of 50 per cent 
in mineral oil, freely soluble in most other 
organic liquids except glycerin, glycols 
and certain amines. 

Practically all resins are soluble in tri- 
butoxyethyl phosphate, the least soluble 
being acrylic resin and the gum, damer. 
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WASTE TAR AS A CHEMICAL SOURCE 


The Development of Valuable Derivatives 
by H. T. PINNOCK, M.A., F.R.LC., F.C.S., M.Inst.F.* 


N the manufacture of producer gas by 

the Mond ammonia recovery process, the 
tar produced differs greatly from that made 
during the manufacture of town gas, 
whether made in vertical or horizontal 
retorts. 

At the works of the South Staffordshire 
Mond undertaking at Tipton, this tar in the 
early days of the company caused a lot of 
trouble. The tar distillers did not want 
it, as it was not only difficult to distil, 
but the oils produced from it were so dif- 
ferent from the ordinary run of tar oils 
that they were difficult to dispose of. 
Mond tar oils contain no benzol, naphthas 
or naphthalene. 

The board of the former gas company, 
largely at the instigation of Sir Alfred 
Mond (later the first Lord Melchett), 
decided that the tar must be thoroughly 
investigated to see whether it contained 
anything of special value for industrial 
purposes. 

The work subsequently carried out laid 
the foundations on which were built up the 
range of germicidal products and anti- 
corrosive agents and __ preservatives, 
handled by two subsidiary companies, 
Monsol, Ltd., and Melanoid, Ltd., which 
are now controlled by the West Midlands 
Gas Board. 


Effect of Increased Molecular Weight 


As regards the disinfectants, which are 
handled by Monsol, Ltd., it was very soon 
found that the tar oils contained large 
quantities (about 35 per cent) of the higher 
homologues of phenol and other poly- 
hydroxy compounds of high molecular 
weight. 

It was well-known that, everything else 
being equal, in respect of the phenols, the 
higher the molecular weight the greater 
the germicidal efficiency and the lower the 
toxicity of the product. It was likely, 
therefore, that a very efficient germicide 
could be produced from Mond tar oils, 
although it was not realised until later 
how efficient this germicide would prove. 

Eight years’ research work in isolating 
the best fractions, devising the best means 
of emulsifying the very insoluble products, 
conducting a long series of bacteriological 
investigations and clinical trials at various 





* An abstract of an article of which the full presenta- 
tion appeared in THE GAS WORLD, (132, 3443) 


large hospitals, resulted eventually in the 
Monsol range of antiseptic and germicidal 
preparations, which are now well-known 
and appreciated by the medical profession 
and the public. 

The Monsol products combined in one 
germicidal base five properties which had 
not hitherto been brought together in one 
preparation, These were :— 

1. A high germicidal efficiency almost 
sniupenees in the presence of organic 
matter. This was a most important point 
as many preparations, e.g., iodine, the 
hypochlorites and permanganates, lose 
almost the whole of their efficiency in the 
presence of blood, pus and serum. 

2. Remarkable freedom from irritant 
effects common to antiseptics of the phenol 
type. 

3. A high degree of penetrative power, 
enabling the disinfectant to deal with 
deeper infections than had hiherto been 
possible. 

4. A selective action against certain 
organisms, notably the gram-positive 
organisms which are responsible for the 
bulk of the septic conditions normally 
encountered. 

5. Low toxicity to human beings and the 
higher vertebrates. 

The result was an antiseptic of great 
potency, which even in concentrations 
higher than necessary for effective action 
is harmless to tissues and does not impair 
their normal recuperative power. 

The Monsol germicide and antiseptic was 
made up into a variety of preparations, all 
possessing the five properties above- 
mentioned. All these received extensive 
medical and clinical and hospital trials 
before they were approved. 

In the past fifteen vears there has been 
a tendency in antiseptic practice as regards 


‘liquid antiseptics to get away from the 


dark coloured disinfectants with a phenolic 
odour to a lighter coloured fluid with more 
pleasant odour. 

In this field Monsol, Ltd., were also one 
of the pioneers. As early as 1928 this end 
was in view, but it was not until 1932 that 
the problem was completely solved. The 
company then introduced Neo-Monsol, a 
liquid germicide which possesses all the five 
properties mentioned and has in addition 
a much pleasanter smell and lighter colour. 
The active principle in Neo-Monsol con- 
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sists of chlorinated tar acids or 
derived from tar. 

The other subsidiary company, Melanoid, 
Ltd., deals with preservative and anti- 
corrosive products, the most interesting of 
which are Tectal net and rope preserva- 
tive and Tectal wood preservative, which 
are made from another fraction of the Mond 
tar oils. 

The net and rope preservative is of parti- 
cular interest because it provides a pre- 
servative which is acknowledged to be out- 
standingly efficacious, and being produced 
entirely from home materials it does away 
with the necessity for importing foreign 
wood tars, which have for 200 years been 
largely the basis of rope and net treat- 
ment. 

No “ Tendering ’’ with Tectal 

Where Tectal scores particularly is that 
its use never decreases the tensile Stre ngth 
of ropes, and sometimes actually increases 
it. Most preservatives cause a_ certain 
amount of ‘* tendering ’’ whereby some 
10-20 per cent of the initial strength of the 
rope is lost after the anti-rot treatment, 
before any exposure to the elements has 
taken place. 

The reason for the superiority of Tectal 
in producing no initial “‘ tendering ”’ is due 
to the difference of the phenolic bodies it 
contains as compared to those in wood tar 
and coal tar creosotes. 

In general, rope preservatives, 
derived from wood tars, e.g., Archangel 
& Stockholm tar; coal tars, e.g., creosotes; 
Mond producer gas tar, e.g., Tectal; all 
depend for their preservative action on the 
presence of phenolic substances, the “ tar 
acids.”” By the toxic action of these acids 
on the micro-organisms, fungoid growths 
and insects that cause rotting, the life of 
cordages is enormously increased. 

Everything else being equal, therefore, 
it is desirable from the point of view of 
inhibiting microbial and similar attacks 
that the proportion of tar acids should be 
as high as possible. 

There is, however, a snag here. _ Tar 
acids, either in wood tars or in ordinary 
coal tar creosotes, produce a definite 
chemical attack on ‘the vegetable fibres of 
which cordage is composed, and cause the 
initial ‘‘ tendering to which reference 
has already been made. Consequently, it 
becomes necessary to strike a_ balance 
between the amount of initial “‘tendering”’ 
and the final preservative action. 

It is useless to increase the percentage of 
tar acids to get longer life, due to free- 
dom from microbial attack, so that the 
rope has lost 25 per cent or more of its 
original strength owing to chemical attack, 
before any exposure has taken place. 


phenols 
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This fact is recognised in the official 
specifications for “‘ Creosote for the Pre- 
servation of Ropes and Cordage ’’, in which 
it is stated that the maximum percentage 
of tar acids permissible is 10 per cent. 

With Tectal, on the other hand, the 
situation is quite different. The tar acids 
have no such chemical attack on the cord 
age fibres and cause no initial ‘‘tendering”’ 
This has been proved repeatedly, so that 
while the official specification for coal tar 
creosote calls for a maximum of 10 per cent 
tar acids, the official specification for Tectal 
calls for a minimum of 30 per cent tar acids. 

The same basis is used in the manufac- 
ture of Tectal Wood Preservative. Owing 
to its low viscosity it has great powers of 
penetration into the timber, and it can also 
be pigmented and supplied in various 
colours. Timber treated with it is immune 
to attack from white ants, which makes it 
of particular value in the tropics. 

The genesis of another development was 
the fact that at the Mond gas works at 
Tipton many years ago, extensive corro- 
sion of iron and steel work occurred owing 
to sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia and 
sulphuric acid attack. At that time, no 
paints tried—and very many were tried— 
were successful in combating this ade- 
quately, and in consequence an investiga- 
tion was undertaken with a view to 
providing something better. 

Bitumen paints or modified bitumen-oil 
paints were found to fill the need, and after 
being thoroughly proved on the works, 
were put on the market in a variety of 
grades. In one or two of these a special 
pitch is used, but in general it was found 
that blends of natural and residual bitu- 
mens and asphalts were superior, and 
these are now used as the basis. 

Many grades are made for special pur- 
poses, and acid-resisting paints for the 
interior of chemical and bleaching works 
are a speciality. 

For gas works there are grades suitable 
for practically all purposes, except holders. 
for which it is hoped to bring out a special 
grade next year. 


Lancashire Paint Firm in South Africa 


The Leyland Paint & Varnish Co., Ltd., 
Leyland, Lanes., expects to start produc- 
tion towards the end of this year at its 
new £150,000 20-acre factory at Mossel 
Bay, South Africa. Some machinery has 
already been installed and more is on the 
way. ouses have been built in the 
vicinity for key workers from Lancashire. 
The firm hopes eventually to operate also 
in Southern Rhodesia. 
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Terpene Phenolic Resins 


Their Use in Wax Polish Manufacture 
From A CORRESPONDENT 


NDICATIVE of ihe versatility of ter- 

pene phenolic resins is their acceptance 
I | by polish manufacturers as major ingre- 
dients of self-polishing floor waxes, par- 
ticularly the liquid bright-drying, 
emulsion-type polishes used for furniture 
and floors. These resins have the advan- 
tage of being readily compatible with 
carnauba and micro-crystalline waxes, and 
they increase the hardness and also slip- 
resistance of deposited wax films. 


Reducing Costs 


Apart from endowing wax formulations 
with improved polishing performance, the 
terpene phenolic resins, as major additiv es, 
are very economical in use and, in the 
proportions generally advocated—25 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the total wax and 
resin proportion of the emulsion—they 

| tend to lower manufacturing costs. Both 
high and low melting point resins are today 
being recommended, the high melting type 
being about 135° C. and the low melting 
point grade in the region of 100° C, 

The advantages justifiably claimed for 
terpene phenolic resins can be summarised 
as follows :— 

1. They are readily 
compatible with both 
mineral waxes. 

2. They are available in a reasonably 
wide range so that where special properties 
are required there is a specific resin avail- 
able for the purpose, e.g., where formula- 
tions contain oxidised micro-crystalline 
waxes the addition of a harder, higher 
melting point terpene phenolic resin is able 
to produce harder wax films with less tack. 
By careful choice of resin the manufac- 
turer is able to exercise greater control 
over his polishes and to endow them with 
special properties. 

3. They are suitable for incorporating in 
wax formulations to be processed or mixed 
in steam-jacketed equipment. The average 


emulsifiable and 
vegetable and 


wax kettle usually caters for wax mixes 
having a melting point of 100°-115 
terpene phenolic resins are available with 
a melting point for 100°-185° C. 

1, They do not affect the colours (wax- 
soluble dyes) normally employed in polishes 

and have no objectionable smell. 

5. They are economical in use. 

6. They exercise no corrosive effect on 
tins or other containers. 

7. They are unaffected by new emulsify- 
ing agents, such as 2-amino-2-methyl-1- 
propanol, which has a melting point 30°- 
31°C. and boiling point of 165° C. at 
760 mm, The higher fatty acid soaps of 
this emulsifying agent possess extremely 
high emulsifying efficiency and are stable 
in colour. 

8. The terpene phenolic resins can be 
obtained with a pH in the region of 8 and 
are therefore not liable to affect the 
efficiency of most emulsifying agents, which 
appear to have a pH of 9-11 at 20/20° C. 

9. The resins are light in colour and, 
moreover, they are stable and not liable 
to darken through oxidation. 


Adoption in the U.S.A. 


Wax polish manufacturers are now find- 
ing that these terpene phenolic resins are 
valuable for three major reasons; their 
inclusion in non-rub or self-polishing waxes 
tends to lower costs, yet at the same time 
they impart improved properties to the 
polish and therefore give better value to 
consumers. It is, however, important to 
point out that self- polishing waxes have 
not yet achieved the same popularity in 
the United Kingdom as in America, where 
considerable and valuable experience has 
been gained in the manufacture and use 
of this type of polish. Moreover, special 
terpene phenolic resins of the kind 
described have been developed specially 
for the purpose. 





Compulsory. Use of Alcohol Fuel in France 


THE abundance of alcohol stocks in 
France, which will probably be doubled by 
the end of the year because of the un- 
usually promising wine and sugar beet 
crop, is reflected in a French Government 
decision that 10 per cent of petrol 
importers’ purchases must consist of pure 
aleohol. This will oblige them to mix 


petrol and alcohol as this is the only prac- 
ticable way to dispose of the 10 per cent. 
It is believed that the mixture will be two 
francs cheaper than the price of ordinary 
petrol. A paradoxical situation may 
result, as the cost of petrol is about Fr.12 
per litre, less tax, and the Government 
pays alcohol producers Fr.80 per litre. 
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ENGINEERS’ HaNnpDBooK. Revised 


CHEMICAL 
3rd edition. Edited by J. H. Perry. 
1950. New York, London and Toronto. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Pp. xv 
+ 1942. 144s. 6d. 


This is the third edition of the work first 
published in 1934. It differs from the 
previous editions not only in that it has 
been brought up to date, but it now has a 
larger page size than hitherto. This has 
resulted in a more conveniently handled 
volume, as well as allowing for larger scale 
graphs and diagrams, which alone would 
give this edition an enhanced value. 

However, in the arrangement and con- 
tent matter even more practical ad- 
vances have been made. The book is now 
divided into thirty sections which are 
numbered and thumb-indexed. Eighteen 
of the original sections have been revised 
and a further nine have been rewritten and 
expanded. The authors have also taken 
the bold step of deleting some of the pre- 
vious sections or chapters ‘‘ in order to use 
the space for material believed to be more 

valuable in this handbook.’ 

From the point of view of the chemist 
the most interesting addition to “ Perry ’ 
will be the matter on azeotropic, multi- 
component, extractive and molecular dis- 
tillation. There is also a small sub-section 
on dialysis, which is new. The chemical 
engineer in turn will welcome the sections 
on furnaces and kilns and on size reduction 
and enlargement. 

rom the engineering standpoint it will 
at once be seen that the considerable 
changes made in this edition render it even 
more useful as a reference volume. 
Although the price of the book is high, no 
chemical engineer should be without acc ess 
to a copy and it should be available in 
every works reference library.—pP.M. 


La SECURITE DANS LES LABORATOIRES ET 
LES FaBRIQUES DE Proputts CHIMIQUES 
MrInerRAux. Francis Barillet. 1950. 
Paris, 8 Rue de Miroirnesil. 


A wealth of basic information about the 
toxic potentialities and characteristic 
effects of a wide range of chemical 
materials is comprised in this substantial 
addition, the fifth, produced on behalf of 
l’Industrie Chimique and le Phosphate 


Reunis. The treatment of most of the sub 
stances follows the same plan and is chiefly 
concerned with their effects upon man and 
incorporates a good deal of semi-clinical 
observation. Included now is a chapter 
(of 21 pp) reviewing the radio-active 
materials and radiations of various kinds. 
This does not, of course, throw new light 
on this new potential source of danger to 
laboratory and other workers, but it use- 
fully defines its extent and likely avenues 
of attack. Sections deal with preventive 
measures, control and medical surveillance 
of those who may be exposed to harmful 
radiations. The 21 chapters are concerned 
with these metals and their compounds: 
lead, thallium, mercury, tin, gold, man- 
ganese, iron, nickel, cobalt, chromium, 
platinum, iridium, osmium, ruthenium, 
palladium, uranium. In a further part (3) 
are similar studies of the benzene group, 
petroleum products and CCk. 


A CoNcIsE PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEl 
tics. F. G. Hobart and G. Melton, 
1949. London: Leonard Hill, Ltd. 


Pp. xxviii + 284. 2ls. 

This concise summary of applied phar- 
macology up to the end of 1948 is the third 
edition of the work which first appeared 
in 1987. Topics dealt with in this edition 
afford fresh information on vitamins, sex 
hormones and the antibiotics substances, in 
addition to the useful material previously 
presented. The introduction observes 
that proprietary names tend to be con- 
fusing; the author might have clarified 
matters by more systematic indexing and 
by placing the proprietary index next to 
the general index at the end. There also 
appears to be a lack of correlation between 
the nomenclature used and that given in 
the BP 1948 and the BPC 1949. For 
example, Phenoxetol appears on 
xxv and 165 with that spelling, but on page 
232 it is given as Phenoxytol, and in the 
index of proprietary drugs the manufac- 
turers are indicated by the designation Ni, 
which does not appear in the key to manu- 
facturers on page ix. The new name of 
this compound is, in fact, Phenoxycethanol. 

The book is, howev er, one which, despite 
a few minor blemishes, can be recom- 
mended to both students and practitioners 
of pharmacology.—H.D.T. 
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WIDENING USE OF WELDING PROCESSES 


Construction and Repair of Chemical Equipment* 


HE greatly increased need for gas and 

liquid storage vessels on a large scale, 
to which the new petroleum refining pro- 
gramme has given a fresh impetus, suggests 
that there will be a proportionate increase 
in welding constructional techniques. The 
great majority of pressure vessels for oil 
and chemical industries are welded and 
welding is being applied even more freely 
in setting up the elaborate pipe installa- 
tions which form an important part of the 
new refinery units. 

It was recently reported that 200 welders 
were operating at Fawley alone and the 
number was likely to be increased to 300 
for the work of installing the 300 miles of 
pipeline and similar operations on the 
large catalytic cracking installation, pipe 
stills and storage tanks. 

The suitability of welding for storage 
tank construction has been established in 
he U.S.A. where the spherical all-welded 
pressure tank is a familiar feature of the 
scenery in the petroleum areas. There are 
in this country at least two examples and 
it is thought there will be many more. 

The resistance of this form of tank was 
stablished in a recent test of a 100,000- 
gall. vessel of special design. It showed 
no sign of failure under intermittent pres- 
sures ranging up to 1200 p.s.i. and when 
ested to destruction no fracture occurred 
intil 3300 p.s.i. had been applied. 


Repair of Chemical Plant 


The application of welding construction 
o pressure and similar vessels by its com- 
parative novelty tends to overshadow the 
service, at least as profitable, that weld- 
ing continues to give in maintenance and 
repair work, particularly perhaps in 
respect of chemical plant. Replacement 
problems are generally more complicated in 
chemical industries than in most others 
because of the individual character of 
much of the equipment. Chemical engi- 
neering does not readily lend itself to 
standardisation and the simple duplica- 
tion of components. Welding can, in this 
‘onnection, enable substantial reduction of 
costs.to be made. Patterns and castings 
‘an often be dispensed with, and even 
forgings may be replaced by flame cutting 
from steel billets. 

Expense is, of course, not the only con- 
sideration operating in favour of welding. 





* This article is based on information supplied by Mr. 
€. W. Brett, managing director of Barimar, Ltd. 


€ 





By courtesy of 


Barimar, Ltd 

Two photographs which illustrate a highly 

successful piece of first-aid applied to a 

component vital to many chemical indus- 

tries, a pump of which the fractured casing 

was quickly reconstituted with no loss of 
strength 


The time factor is often even more impor- 
tant in chemical processes, and the speed 
with which most welding jobs can be 
carried out is a valuable recommendation. 
_A concrete example of rapid rehabilita- 
tion of a somewhat complicated item was 
work done recently on a lorry having a 
cast iron pressure tank of somewhat 
elaborate design. The pressure vessel, 
weighing 33 tons, had developed several 
fractures in the base, one of which ex- 
tended for several feet. All these fractures 
were made good in very much shorter time 
than any other means of replacement 
would have required. It then withstood 
a high pressure test far in excess of any- 
thing required under ordinary working 
conditions. y ‘ 

Apart from the repair of broken parts 
and the reconditioning of items that are 
worn and corroded, a good deal of work 

(continued at foot of next page) 
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METAL RECOVERY 


PROC ESS | known in the smelting in- 

dustry as “‘slag fuming’’ is now being 
used in the United States and Canada to 
recover large quantities of zinc, lead and 
other critical metals. 

During and since the last war, three 
installations of slag fuming equipment for 
recovering metals from slag dump residue 
have been made in the U.S.A., according 
to the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
which has worked closely with the smelt- 
ing industry in developing the equipment. 


The first installation of fuming equip- 
ment was in the Kellog, Idaho, plant. of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining 


Company. This operation recovers 40 to 
45 tons of zinc, in addition to a smaller 
amount of lead from approximately 400 
tons of slag daily. Now being erected at 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, in the Canadian 
Northwest, is an equipment with which 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company will treat an 800,000-ton residue 
containing about 26 per cent of zinc. 

In slag fuming, zine or lead, as vapour 
or fumes, is extracted from the surface 
of molten slag and is converted into a 
metallic oxide for further processing into 
finished metal. 


‘Technical and Scientific Register 


THE number enrolled on the Technical and 
Scientific Register at June 12 was 5366 
according to the July report of the Mini- 
stry of Labour. This figure included 3443 
registrants already in work who desired 
a change of employment; 709 students 
provisionally enrolled and 1214 registrants 
(including 524 ex-Service men and women) 
who were unemployed. 


Vacancies filled during the four-week 
period May 16 to June 12 totalled 217, 
including 71 ex-Service men. 


WIDENING 


USE OF WELDING PROCESSES 
(continued from previous page) 


is being done in modifying existing plant. 
Sometimes this is to eliminate obsolete 
parts although such work is often designed 
to meet the needs of new processes. Such 
alterations are often done speedily by the 
application of scientific welding and there 
are many instances in which it would be 
hard to specify any practicable alterna- 
tive, apart from the procuring of entirely 
new equipment. It is in circumstances of 
this kind that scientific welding is making 
its most conspicuously useful contribution 
to chemical equipments. 


NEW HOSE COUPLING 


N improved coupling for hoses which 
can be opened under pressure has 
recently been designed by Mr. A. Bailey 
of the new Joint Fire Research Organisa 


tion, Boreham Wood. Tests have shown 
that it avoids the failings of existing 
types and it should be an important 


advance, in particular in the design of fire 
fighting equipment. 
Simplicity 

The characteristic of the new coupling is 
its simple construction and it will stand 
rough treatment. It consists of only two 
main metal parts for each half coupling 
which can be made by die casting and 
require the minimum of machining. The 
two halves are identical, so that any two 
lengths of hose can be coupled together 
at either end. The joint is made instan- 
taneously by placing the two _ halves 
together, face to face, and giving a slight 
clockwise twist. The coupling is positively 
locked by two small spring bolts projecting 
from the faces and to disconnect it is only 
necessary to press in two buttons which 
release the bolts and permit the two halves 
to fall apart. 


The coupling can be applied to either 
pressure or suction lines. An important 
and unique feature is that it can be dis- 
connected easily even under an internal 
pressure of 40 p.s.i. This is a great advan- 
tage when it is necessary to extend a line 
of hose as quickly as possible. The coup- 
ling, which is the subject of a patent, 
should have many other purposes in 
industry. 
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—__ Technical Publications 


INVESTIGATIONS carried out in _ its 
laboratories on the influence of precipita- 
tions at the grain boundaries on the 
resistance of chromium-nickel steels to 
general corrosion are described in the 
* Sulzer Technical Review ’’ (No. 1, 1950). 
Corrosion phenomena was found to be due 
to a very small deviation from the normal 
in the composition of single crystals. 

* * * 
THE fact that liquid metals may be used 
as coolants in nuclear chain reactors adds 
to the topical interest of the information 
contained in ‘* Liquid Metals Handbook ’ 
now available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. ($1.25). 
Among the subjects discussed in this 194- 
page book—by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Office of Naval Research 
and the U.S. Navy’s Bureau of Ships— 
are : physical properties of some liquid 
metals, chemical properties and _ labora- 
tory techniques, resistance of materials to 
attack by liquid metals, heat transfer, 
and industrial utilisation. 


A NEW list ” the ‘wile selection of the 
compounds of nickel, cobalt and selenium, 
and also tellurium and _ copper salts 
regularly supplied by the Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd., London, is now available in 
booklet form. The chemicals are con- 
veniently arranged and tabulated accord- 
ing to formula, metallic content, colour 
and form, trade or industry, and purpose 
for which they are used. 
* * * 

“HOW you Can Work Safely ”’ is a new 

simplified safety manual just published in 


the U.S.A. by the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, largest association in the 
Americ ‘an foundry industry. The booklet 


is attractively printed in two colours and 
well illustrated. It is intended for distri- 
bution to employees in any grey iron 
foundry, regardless of the working condi- 
tions existing in the shop. The booklet 
was prepared under the supervision of a 
committee of foundry safety experts. It 
covers all general and departmental safety 
hazards known to exist in the U.S. iron 
foundries, and provides a means of ensur- 
ing that each employee has the means of 
learning specific safety hazards applicable 
to his particular job. The book inaugur- 
ates a broad safety programme sponsored 
by the society from its headquarters at 
210 National City, E 6th Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








[By courtesy of Chamberlain Industries , Ltd 


A new tool suited to a wide variety of 
applications in a number of industries ts 
the Hydroram. Portability is one of its 
main features and one man, with the unit 
and its accessories, can pull, press, lift, 
bend, clamp and generally perform all the 
functions of human hands, with 200 times 
the thrust 


A NEW shaker for screening oil-base mud 
or other high viscosity and heavy muds 
is the shale shaker (No. 49) announced by 
the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and described 
in its booklet No. 2336. All parts of the 
shaker are zinc treated. This baked-on 
corrrosion resisting coating penetrates the 
surface. It is claimed, that in two years of 
off-shore drilling under exposure to salty 
atmosphere and in the laboratory under 
corrosive action, this protective treatment 
was superior to galvanising or comparable 
treatment. 

* * * 
AN ENTERPRISING endeavour to attract 
the foreign buyer is the illustrated cata- 
logue (No. 1002) published in French and 
now available from George Kent, Ltd., 
showing its range of industrial instru- 
ments. A similar edition is also obtainable 
in Italian, while further productions in 
Danish, Swedish and German are now being 
printed. 

_ 7 * 
PROGRESS in the search for cheap and 
effective methods of removing sulphur 
impurities from synthesis gas is described 
in a new U.S. Bureau of Mines publication 
(Report Investigation 4699). 
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OVERSEAS CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRY 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN IN EASTERN GERMANY 


Penicillin Production at Héchst 


FIVE year plan, to succeed the present 

two year plan, after the end of this 
year, has been adopted in the Soviet Zone 
Republic of Eastern Germany. According 
to this—in the view of experts a rather 
ambitious plan—the chemical industry is 
to raise its production by 82 per cent 
during the next five years. 


Percentage Increases 


The possible effects are characteristically 
‘bscure as, following the usual Soviet 
practice, the changes are shown as percen- 
tages of unknown. figures. In detail, the 
projected output increases are as follows: 
nitrogenous fertilisers 18 per cent, phos- 
phatic fertilisers 91 per cent, sulphuric 
icid 54 per cent, caustic soda 67 per cent, 
synthetic rubber 59 per cent, petrol 75 per 
cent, plastics 113 per cent, and Perlon 762 
per cent. Considerably more chemical pro- 
ducts are to be supplied. to the rayon and 
soap industries, and it is officially stated 
that existing plant will have to be aug- 
mented if the targets are to be reached in 
1955. 

The high percentage increase projected in 
Perlon production is, of course, due to the 
fact that the present output is very small 
indeed. No exact quantitative figures 
have been released about the production 
of this or other chemical manufactures at 
present, but certain quantitative target 
figures have been produced in connection 
with the five year plan for 1955 as follows : 
400,000 tons of sulphuric acid, 250,000 tons 
of caustic soda, 240,000 tons of nitrogenous 
fertilisers, 90,000 tons of phosphatic ferti- 
lisers, 60,000 tons of synthetic rubber, and 
780,000 tons of motor spirit. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to assess the significance of 
these figures. 


Soviet Block Economy 


While in general the Soviet zone Repub- 
lie is expected to join more closely in the 
economic arrangements of the Soviet bloc 
in Eastern Europe, little has been said so 
far about commercial exchanges between 
Eastern Germany and other eastern coun- 
tries in the chemical field. The East Ger- 
man fertiliser industry will presumably 
continue to receive apatite phosphates 
from Kola, coke and possibly benzol from 
Hungary. On the other hand, further 
efforts will probably be made to end, or at 
least alleviate, the dependence on chemi 


cal key products and intermediates from 
Western Germany. It is understood that 
several new intermediates are now being 
made at the chemical works at Wolfen. 
The penicillin plant erected by Héchster 
Farbwerke under licence from Merck & Co., 
New York, is now in full production. 
About 400,000 million units a month can be 
produced at present, which is sufficient to 
meet all West German _ requirements. 
During an inspection by Mr. McClay, U.S. 
High Commissioner in Germany, on August 
1 it was stated that the existing capacity 
could be doubled without great difficulty. 
Preparations are now under way at 
Hochst for the production of streptomycin. 
The cost of the penicillin plant is stated to 
have been Dm. 6.98 million, of which the 
company provided over two-thirds, relying 
for the rest on ERP counterpart funds 
and a loan from the U.S. Control Office. 
The potash production in Western Ger 
many during the April-June quarter did 
not maintain the high level of the January 
March period. The monthly output rate 
fell from 76,500 tons (K:0) to 68,200 tons. 
In the me antime, mining operations have 
been resumed in the ‘‘ Riedel ’’ works near 
Celle, where 100 workers are now producing 
3060-400 tons of sylvinite daily. Within 
the next twelve months the output is to be 
raised to 1500 tons daily and, in Decem 
ber, production is also to be resumed in 
the K6nigshall-Hindenburg mine. How 
ever, as the optimal potash consumption in 
West German agriculture alone is estimated 
at 900,000 tons (K:O), the tonnage avail- 
able for export will still be limited. 


Ambitious Polish Programme 


POLAND’S six-year plan for its chemical 
industry, which came into effect last year. 
calls for all-round increases in production, 
the largest of which include: sulphuric 
acid 191 per cent; fertilisers (nitrogen) 303 
per cent; fertilisers (phosphates) 339 per 
cent; acetone 1804 per cent; synthetic 
rubber 2200 per cent; plastic materials and 
finished articles 1370 per cent. 

Twenty-five new chemical — ore 
to be put into production by 1955. The 
manufacture of paints, dyes and ‘<a. 
in particular, is to be developed. 

In 1949 Poland’s total chemical produc- 
tion was valued at 1126 million zlotys. By 
1955 it is hoped that the total value will he 
3750 million. 
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ITALY’S ESSENTIAL OIL INDUSTRY 
A Survey of Modern Developments 


HE importance to Italy of its essential 
oils industry, a reliable and increas- 
ing source of exports, has not had all the 
recognition it deserves, even in Italy. 
Many outside Italy made their first in- 
timate acquaintance with that country’s 
actual and potential capacity for the pro- 
duction of essential oils during the last 
International Chemical Congress in Barce- 
lona, in the account then given by one of 
the principal authorities, Professor F. La 
Face, director of the Centro ‘di Studio per 
le Essenze, which has now been repro- 
—* in La Ricerca Scientifica (20, 6, 761- 
"79 
The principal sources of essential oils in 
Italy are citrus fruits, especially the 
bergamot, also lavender and i iris, and more 
re cently the jasmin, which is grown on 
an increasing scale and contributes more 
and more largely to world perfumery 
markets. The fruits, which are found 
principally in Sicily and Calabria, account 
for the production of some 60,000 tons of 
essential oils per annum. Special atten- 
tion is given to the bergamot, from which 
various grades of by-products or distil- 
lates are obtained. 
These distillates are in addition to the 


| main product obtained from the rind and 


differ in several respects from it. The out- 
put of distillates is relatively small, being 
15-20 tons per annum. The well known 
petit-grain is obtained from the leaves. 


| This has practically the same composition 





as its widely used namesake derived from 
the bitter orange, and the yield from 
bergamot leaves is rather better than from 
orange. 


High Yield of Lemon Oil 


Lemon oil is an important product in 
the citrus category and the yield from 
Italian lemons is relatively high. being 
0.51-0.71 per cent on whole fruit, the 
average industrial yield being about 0.45 
per cent compared with 0.2-0.3 ver cent 
in the ease of Californian or Palestine 
lemons. The citral content of lemon oil 
from Italian fruit is also higher than from 
Californian ar Palestine lemons. Here 
again petit-grain is distilled from the 
leaves. 

The proportion of the total lemon crop 
destined for industrial purposes, e.g., the 
production of essential oil, varies from 20- 
30 per cent (of about 300,000 tons). Of 
the sweet orange crop the amount avail- 


D 


able for essential oil is regulated by 
demand for the fruit as such, or for the 
juice. Some oil is obtained from immature 
oranges; the yield in this case is rela- 
tively high and the quality more fresh 
and piquant. In Italy the use of the crop 


for oil has declined markedly, as com- 
pared with the production in Florida, 
French Guinea, Spain and _ other 


countries, namely from about 150 to 50 
tons of oil, representing 4-5 per cent of 
the total crop. 

The bitter orange is grown in Sicily and 
Calabria exclusively for oil production. 
An important product is_ neroli oil 
obtained from the flowers, of which 800- 
400 tons annually are collected for the 
purpose, and yield about 1 per cent of oil 
very similar to the French product: esters 
7.7-14.7 per cent, total alcohols 57-63 per 
cent, methyl anthranilate 0.71-1.87 per 
cent. Bitter orange blossom is to a 
limited extent treated with volatile sol- 
vents, yielding 0.24-0.26 per cent of the 
concrete oil. 


Ester Content of Petit-grain 


Petit-grain obtained from the bitter 
orange leaves (0.2-0.3 per cent) has a 
rather high ester content, namely 55-65 
per cent in steam distilled oil and 50- 52 
per cent by direct heat process. Oil is 
also obtained from the rind or peel, to the 
extent of 0.4-0.5 per cent. Little use is 
made of mandarin oranges in this industry. 
As is well known, the petit- grain from the 
leaves of these is remarkable for its high 
content of methyl anthranilate—up to 
64 per cent. 

The author deals at some length with 
various technical problems, more 
especially the wider use of machinery for 
some of the operations hitherto slowly 
and laboriously carried out by hand. As 
in other industries concerned with the re- 
covery of plant products, a first essential 
is the effective cleaning and trituration or 
pulping of the raw material to fracture the 
cells and facilitate recovery of the desired 
product. In _ the Italian essential oil 
industry the two principal machines, of 
relatively simple yet effective operation, 
are the so-called pelatrici and sfumatrict. 
The former are scalpers or strippers in 
which the fruit is thrown by centrifugal 
force against abrading surfaces, usually 
glass; the latter are pulpers, by which the 
material, more particularly the rind, is 
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subjected to a rending and tearing action. 

The strippers are mostly used for berga- 
mots and the pulpers for the other citrus 
fruits. In the case of bergamots, the 
first division of products, the operational 
programme, affords a crude aqueous 
oil emulsion on the one hand and fruit 
residue on the other. From the emulsion, 
through various operations of centrifuging 
obtained, and from the residue, by press- 
ing, etc., are obtained pectin, cattle fodder, 
citric acid (or calcium citrate), alcohol 
and essential oil distillate. 

Other oils include mint oils and laven- 
der. The introduction of the Mitcham 
black mint variety some years ago con- 
siderably improved yields and quality. 
The menthol content of the Mitcham 
variety was up to 65 per cent. The total 
area under the crop, mostly in Piedmont. 
is about 1500 acres, and the output of 
essential oil some 30 tons a year. The 
lavender fields of Italy cover large areas 
in the Ligurian-Piedmontese uplands, up 
to about 20,000 acres, with smaller but 
more accessible fields in Calabria and 
other districts. Yields, however, are not 
very considerable, representing about 600 
tons of the spikes from the uplands, 15 
tons from Campana, and 60 tons from the 
Calabrian-Lucania zone. The yields of 
oil vary from 0.6 to 0.75 per cent, with 
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ester contents from 18 to 49 per cent. 

Increasing interest has lately been taken 
in jasmin cultivation, but this does not 
yet appear to have reached large pronor- 
tions, the chief centres being in Sicily and 
Calabria. The yield of material is four- 
and-a-half tons per hectare and the total 
crop is about 500 tons. Extraction is 
usually by petroleum ether. 

Another oil to which some _ interest 
attaches and for which conditions are said 
to be favourable is that of rose geranium. 


Among wild plants, besides lavender. 
there are several others that would 
probably be worth collecting for the 


stills if suitable’ organisation and market- 
ing could be established, such as some 
varieties of thyme, calaminth (C. nepeta) 
and Mentha pulegium. 

The author confirms that there are wide 
possibilities of various kinds for develop- 
ing the essential oil and perfume industry 
in Italy. Natural conditions in many dis- 
tricts are favourable, but there is need «* 
suitably located centres for study and | 
search, testing and marketing. The two 
principal centres in Italy at present are the 
Centro di Studio del CNR (Nat. Research 
Council), of which the author is director, 
and the Stazione Sperimentale per |’Indus 
tria delle Essenze, Reggio Calabria. 





Synthetic Fuels and Chemicals for the U.S.A. 


URRENT events, in which the cam- 

paign in Korea bulks large, and the 
increasing requirements in the U.S.A. for 
benzene and phenol have heightened 
interest in the Bureau of Mines investi- 
gation of these and other chemicals avail- 
able in producing synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal and oil shale. 

The major objective, which has enlisted 
the interest of the National Security 
Resources Board, is to determine the most 
desirable processes for producing chemi- 
cals in conjunction with synthetic fuels. 
Potential benefits would include the pro- 
vision of a new source of those chemicals 
either in short supply now or expected 
to be in emergency; a_ supplementary 
source of aromatics of other special fuel 
components required by the armed forces; 
and reduction of the cost of synthetic 
liquid fuels by the co-production and 
sale of chemicals. 

Benzene, already insufficient for current 
needs, constantly is becoming more 
important as a basic raw material. Its 
use in such products as synthetic rubber, 
plastics, nylon, and detergents readily 
accounts for the sharp increase in demand 
during the last decade. 


Until recently, benzene was available 
only as a co-product in the manufacture 
of oven coke, used chiefly for metallurgical 
purposes. hus, coke requirements 
established a ceiling on benzene produc- 
tion, and interruptions in either the coal 
or steel industry tended to create an 
immediate shortage with dislocations in 
dependent industries. For the first time, 
benzine is now being produced from 
petroleum at Texas City, Tex., where a 
plant has been established with an annual 
capacity of 5 million gall. 


Benzene and the aromatic hydrocarbons | 


generally, 
mercial ‘‘ tar acids,’’ can be produced in 
substantial amounts by the direct hydro- 
genation of coal—one of the synthetic 
liquid fuels processes being developed by 
the Bureau of Mines. Such production, 
while not a major programme objective, 
would offer a means of augmenting 
present and future chemical supplies, and 
also help reduce the liquid fuel costs. 

A single commercial-scale coal hydro- 
genation plant, producing principally 
petroleum and liquefied petroleum gases, 
could make a major contribution in 
alleviating shortages. 


with phenol and other com- | 
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- OVERSEAS . 





New Glassware Factory for Israel 

A factory for the manufacture of glass- 
ware is to be erected in Petah Tikva, 
Israel, for which investments are required 
of $100,000 and I£50,000, respectively. 
Reports from Israel also indicate that raw 

materials for the manufacture of glass, 
and pottery, which are now imported, 
have been recently discovered in_ the 
vicinity of Beersheba. 


I.G. Holdings in Spain Expropriated 
The I.G. participation in a Spanish 
chemical concern, Unicolor S.A. Colorantes 
y Productos Quimi cos, has been expro- 
priated by the Spanish Government, and 
sold to the Fabricacién Nacional de 
Colorantes y Explosivos S.A. (FENCE) for 
2,961,000 pesetas. The I.G. also owned 
er cent of the share capital in FENCE 
ich has also now been expropriated and 
wld for 13,455,000 pesetas. 


ECA Funds for Oil Drilling 
French oil companies have been allo- 
cated from ECA funds the sum of U.S. 
$1.3 million, to be used for the drilling 
of test wells in Morocco and Tunisia, Of 
this total, the Société Nationale des 
Recherches et d’Exploitation des Pétroles 


d’ Algérie (REPAL) is to receive $720,000 


and the Société Chérifienne des Pétroles 
$580,000. 


Farben Equipment for Canada 
Initial shipments of I. G. Farben- 
industrie research equipment, awarded as 
war reparations to Canada by the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency, have arrived 
in the Dominion. Sixty-three crates of 
equipment have been received by the 


Polymer Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
from the dismantled I. G. Farben plant 
at Leverkiisen, Germany. The equip- 


ment is reputed to be the finest in the 


| world. 


Shale Oil Refinery for Brazil 
A refinery is being constructed at Pinda- 
monhangaba, Brazil, for distilling oil pro- 
ducts from bituminous shale mines in the 
Paraiba Valley, where large reserves are 
said to exist. The first retort has already 
been built and the plan for the complete 
plant provides for three groups each con- 
sisting of 16 such retorts. They will have a 
capacity of 1000 tons of shale per day, 
which is expected to yield some 100,000 
litres of crude oil, besides a quantity of 
gas estimated to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the city of Sao Paulo and 

other towns in the Paraiba Valley. 


Sulphur Concessions 

The Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
has been awarded concessions by the 
Mexican Government, comprising 7500 
acres, on two very large sulphur domes 
in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Indian Oil Seeds Industry 

During the current year the production 
of oil seeds in India has been estimated at 
about five million tons, and its contribu- 
tion to the national income at approxi- 
mately Rs. 205 crores. The area under 
oilseeds in India is in the region of 23 
million acres, out of a total gross culti- 
vated area of about 276 million acres. 

Canadian Lithium Source 

Northern Chemicals, Ltd., is planning 
the erection of a 100-ton concentrator and 
power plant for its lithium deposit (spodu- 
mene) at Cat Lake, about 90 miles north- 
east of Winnipeg. ‘An agreement has been 
completed with the Lithium Corporation of 
America, a substantial shareholder, for 
the sale of the first 15,000 units of con- 
centrated ore annually. 


Hong Kong Export Ban 

Chemicals and some non-ferrous metal 
compounds are among the list of com- 
modities of which the export from Hong 
Kong to Communist-controlled China has 
been stopped by the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment. Heavy buying at high prices of 
strategic materials by Chinese Govern- 
ment agents is reported to have been in 
progress for some time. 


Chemical Fertilisers 
Under the scheme of distribution of 
chemical fertilisers through co-operative 
societies in Madras State, the District 
Central Stores has taken over 30,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate to be distributed to 
the ryots. Besides the wholesale stores, 
primary societies, market societies and 
other co-operative organisations will also 

distribute chemical fertilisers. 


Magnesium Sheet Production Begins 
Large-scale manufacture of magnesium 
sheets will be undertaken by the Dow 
Chemical Company in a 110-acre plant at 
Madison, Illinois, purchased from the U.S. 
Government for $1.5 million. It will be 


Company 


the first in the United States to make 
continuous rolled magnesium _ sheets. 
Military demands for sheet magnesium 
have increased greatly in the _ past 
month; magnesium is now replacing 
aluminium in aircraft and zine in 
batteries. 
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PERSONAL 


R. E. J. Hotper has been appointed 
to the board and to be _ general 
manager of Duncan, Flockhart & Co., Ltd. 


Dr. W. J. F. Curnpertson, head of the 
nutrition unit, research development 
division, Glaxo Laboratories,  Ltd., 


presented a paper ‘“‘The Microbiological 
Assay of Vitamin B:.’’ at the pharma- 
ceutical conference held at Verona, Italy, 
recently. 

In the course of a recent visit to the 
U.S.A., Dr. V. Perrow, chief research 
chemist to the British Drug Houses, Ltd., 
gave a lecture on ‘“‘ The Chemistry of 
Vitamin B,.’’ to the Gordon Research 
Conference, organised by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He described the work carried 
out by the B.D.H. Research Laboratories 
in collaboration with Dr. Holiday and his 
colleagues of the MRC ‘ ne 
Unit of the London Hospital. 

‘Mr. Davin Rircum, of T. & H. Smith, 
Ltd., Blandfield Chemical Works, Edin- 
burgh, has received the degree of doctor 
of; philosophy of the University of Edin- 
burgh. _ The title of his thesis was 
** Synthesis of Pyrazoline Derivatives and 
an Examination of their Local Anaesthetic 
Activity.”’ 

Mr. G. E. Watson, who was manager 
of the vitamin oils ‘department of the 
Crookes Laboratories, Ltd., has been 
appointed general manager in place of 
Dr. J. C. BurcGin who is leaving England 
for Australia. Mr. E. A. Rankin has been 
appointed manager of the vitamin oils 
department, of which Mr. E. H. Horxins 
becomes technical manager, 

Mr. Frank C. Cooper, assistant lecturer 
in pharmaceutical chemistry at Notting- 
ham University, has been awarded the 
degree of Ph.D. of the’ university, the title 
of- his thesis being ‘‘ The Synthesis of 
Amidine Derivatives of Potential Anti- 
tuberculous Activity.” 


Obituary 


The death is announced, at the age of 
45, of Dr. Orro A. BeExrck, associate 
director of research, Shell Development 
Co., Emeryville, California. 





ETS to Visit Holland 

A joint meeting of the Electrodepositors’ 
Technical Society and Studiekring Galva- 
notechniek (Dutch Electroplaters’ Society) 
has been arranged for September 27-80. 
The programme will include two technical 
sessions, at which Dutch and British 
authors will present papers. 


WELDERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


HE British Oxygen Co., Ltd., opened 

its Scottish school at Hillington, Glas- 
gow, on August 7, and is already handling 
a considerable number of inquiries for 
training facilities. The school is designed to 
assist users of welding plant to achieve the 
maximum efficiency from plant and labour 
by training operators to a given standard 
of efficiency. Work covered by the school 
includes argon are technique (of parti- 
cular interest in view of the current 
expanded use of aluminium in the in- 
dustry) all forms of oxy- -acetylene weld- 
ing, all forms of oxygen cutting, by hand 
or by machine and the ancillary processes 
utilising gas. 

Individual firms are being invited to 
send workers for training to specific stan- 
dards in the precise type of work which 
interests them. They are given a course 
of training, covering from two to ten 
weeks according to the nature of the work. 
Their progress is logged and reported. 


OEEC Aluminium Mission 


AN OEEC mission of experts from the 
United Kingdom, Austria, Belgium, Eire, 
France, Germany, Netherlands and Nor- 
way left Europe on Wednesday (August 
16) under the technical aid scheme to 
study the recovery and use of secondary 
aluminium in the U.S.A. Representatives 
on the mission of the U.K. aluminium 
industry are: Mr. F. Farenden (Eyre 
Smelting Co., Ltd., Merton Abbey), Dr. E. 


Scheuer (Inter-Alloys, Ltd., Aylesbury) 
and Mr. R. Jones (High Duty Alloys, 


Ltd., Slough). 


| 


| 


During approximately five weeks in the | 


U.S.A. the party will study the segrega- 
tion, collection and grading of aluminium 
scrap; the analysis, remelting and refining 


of scrap; and the use of scrap and of re- | 


melted secondary metal in the manufac- 
ture of cast products and of rolled, 
extruded and forged products. 





Next Week’s Events 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 19 


Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers | 


Newcastle upon Tyne: Lecture Theatre 
of North of England Institute of Mining 
and Mechanical Engineers. 2.30 p.m. 
‘* Third Report of the Shot- firing and its 
Alternatives Committee,’’ introduced by 
Major R. S. McLaren, D.S.O., M.B.E., 
B.Sc. 

International Union of Biological Sciences 

Rio de Janeiro: 5th International Con- 
gress of Microbiology. 
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Barrier Creams 
Rozalex, Ltd., Manehester, is to show 
on Stand 19 of the Laundry, Dry Clean- 
ing & Allied Trades’ Exhibition at 
Olympia (September 28 to October 7) a 
full range of dermatitis barrier prepara- 
tions. 


Prices of Oils and Fats 
There will be no change in the prices of 
unrefined oils and fats and _ technical 
animal fats officially allocated to primary 
wholesalers and large trade users during 
the four-week period ending September 2. 
The Ministry of Food adds, however, that 
stocks of rapeseed oil are now exhausted 
and the published prices of £140 and £130 

per ton have been withdrawn. 


Home-Grown Linseed 

Apart from sales for seed, which. are not 
controlled, sales of home-grown linseed 
during the rest of the year must be to an 
approved buyer or direct to the local 
branch of the National Association of U.K. 
Oil and Oilseed Brokers, Ltd. The 
growers’ price for linseed sold for crushing 
will again be £55 per ton net weight ex 
farm, on a basis of 90 per cent purity, 
with an increase or decrease of 12s. 3d. per 
ton for each 1 per cent variation. 


New Nickel Alloy 

The Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., announces 
the addition of Nimonic ’90 nickel alloy to 
its commercially available alloys. Nimonic 
90, used in gas turbine blade construction, 
was found to be 10 per cent better than 
Nimonic 80A at 750°C. and _ similar 
superiority was observed at the higher 
temperature ranges. Information about 
the metal, in the development of which 
Henry Wiggin & Co., Ltd., collaborated, 
has hitherto been withheld for security 
reasons. 


Continued Rise of Lead and Tin Prices 

The continued trend to higher costs for 
non-ferrous metals has been confirmed by 
further higher quotations—notably for 
lead and tin—in the past few days. The 
Ministry of Supply price for good soft pig 
lead was raised on Wednesday by £8 to 
£104 per ton delivered. A rise in the 
charge for 99.6 per cent antimony 
advanced the rate from £160 to £170 per 
ton. The relatively meagre offering of tin 
on the London Metal Exchange on 
Tuesday influenced a further advance of 
£18 in the price for supplies three months 
hence—to £838-840 per ton. 


Progress at Engineering Research Centre 
Substantial progress is reported to have 
been made on the large DSIR Mechanical 
Engineering Research Station at East 
Kilbride. The steel structure of the fitst 
two buildings has been completed and 
ancillary buildings are steadily rising: 
Plans are now in hand for a third building, 
New High Vacuum Grease 
Shell Chemicals, Ltd., announces that 
supplies of its product Apiezon Grease 
**T”’ are now available. This grease, which 
is another addition to the company’s 
range of Apiezon oils and greases for high 
vacuum work, has a melting point of 125°C. 
and a vapour pressure of approximately 
10° mm. Hg. at room temperature. 
To Study U.S. Metal Finishing 
A team of specialists left England last 


week for the U.S.A. to siudy American 
methods of metal finishing, including 
technical anti-corrosion processes. The 
team of 13 has as the secretary Mr. 
R. A. F. Hammond, of the Ministry of 
Supply’s Armament Research Establish- 
ment, Woolwich. 
£2.5 m. Cement Works Scheme 

A public inquiry has been held at 


Cheadle, North Staffordshire, by «the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
into the proposed siting by the British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., of 
a £2.5 million cement works at Cauldon. 
The project, which was approved by the 
Cheadle council, is expected to contribute 
an additional output of 7000 tons a week. 


Atomic Power for Ships 
A contract for drawings and costings af 
a prototype atomic power unit which 
could be applied to large merchant ships 
and warships has been placed by the 
Government with an engineering firm. 
Such work is considered necessary before 
any decision could be made on the possi- 
bilities of adapting atomic power for ship 
propulsion. 
Chemical Company Moving 
Consolidated Chemicals, Ltd., is to 
transfer its business from Bury St. 
Edmunds to Wrexham Trading Estate 
next month. Work will be found at 
Wrexham .for about 50 people, mainly 
women, and about a dozen of the present 
clerical and technical staff will be trans- 


ferred. Mr. C. D. Jenkins, managing 
director, states that the difficulty in 
obtaining staff induced the company to 


seek the better facilities at Wrexham. 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Compantes Consolidation Act of 1908 
je rovides — ty Mortgage or Charge, as described 
erein, be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, _ aE it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect = all ee or Charges. The i 
Mortgages or Charges e been so regis In each 
case the t total debt, = phn in the last available 
Annua!l Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


J.C. ARNFIELD & Sons, Lrp., Stockport, 
chemists. (M., 19/8/50.) July 17, deed 
dated July 12, 1950, securing £250,000 first 
deb. stock of James Woolley & Sons & Co., 
Ltd., together with a premium of up to 
5 per cent payable in certain events; 
general charge. *Nil. Nov. 17, 1949. 

Browns CHEMISTS (STOKE-ON-TRENT), 
Lrp., (M., 19/8/50.) July 14, £4000 mort. 
to Tunstall Building Soc.; charged on 
21 Market Street, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
*£3,820. Jan. 3, 1947. 


Cay & Son, Lrp., London, E., dealers in 
ge and horticultural sundries, etc. 
19/8/50.) July 12, letter of irrevo- 
pe authority securing to Midland Bank, 
Ltd., all moneys due or to become due to 
the Bank; charged on certain moneys. 
*£6000. Oct. 15, 1947. 

Joun E. Moore, Lrp.. Yeadon, metal- 
lurgists, etc. (M., 19/8/50.) July 15, 
£4,500 charge, to J. E. Moore. Masham, 
and £7500 (not ex.) charge, to Westminster 
Bank, Ltd.; both charged on land at 
Cemetery Road, Yeadon, with buildings 
etc., known as Lakeside Works. “*Nil. 
Dec. 28, 1948. 

Oakes Eppon & Co., Lrp., Liverpool, 
laboratory furnishers, ete. (M., 19/8/50.) 
July 12, mortgage to Midland Bank, Ltd., 
securing all moneys due or to become due 
to the bank; charged on 97 Prescot Street, 
West Derby, Liverpool, with machinery, 
fixtures, etc. *£260. Mar. 3, 1950. 

L. M. Wexsu, Lrp., Hinckley, chemists, 
ete. (M., 19/8/50.) July 7, £1400 charge 
to Hinckley and Leicestershire Building 
Soc.; charged on 119 Priesthills Road, 
Hinckley. *Nil. Aug. 5, 1949. 

Epwarp Wicers & Co., Lrp., London, 
E., manufacturing chemists. (M., 19/8/50.) 
July 5, £6000 charge, to S. H. Bean, 
London; charged on The Hollies, Mill Hill 
Village, Hendon. *Nil. May 22, 1950. 


JaMES Woo.tEy Sons & Co., Lrtp., 
Salford, chemists, ete. (M., 19/8/50.) 
July 17, Trust deed dated July 12, 1950, 
securing £250,000 deb. stock with a pre- 
mium of up to 5 per cent charged on speci- 
fied properties at Salford, Manchester and 


Oldham; and a general charge. *Nil. Oct. 
26, 1949. 
Satisfactions 
CutInNoR Inpustries, Lrp., (formerly 


Chinnor Cement & Lime Co., Ltd.), Lon- 
don, E.C. (M.S., 19/8/50.) Satisfaction 
July 20 of deb. stock reg. Oct. 30, 1936, to 
the extent of £1731. 


Stewarts & Luoyps, Lrp., (M.S., 
19/8/50). (Incorporated in Scotland). 
Satisfaction July 19, of deb. stock reg. 


Feb. 8, 1934, to the extent of £21,700. 


Increases of Capital 


The following increases in capital have 
been announced: British Resin Products, 
Ltd., from £1.5 million to £2.25 million; 

. W. Berk & Co., from £300,000 to 
£340,000; John Poynter, 
Donalds, Ltd., 


Son & Mac- 
from £30,000 to £75,000. 


ian of Name 


The name of WILTON Row EXTENSIONS, 
Lrp., has been changed to MENROW 
Pumps, Lrtp. 


Company News 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Net earnings of the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., in terms of U.S. 
currency, in the first six months of this 
year were $20,385,591, equal to $1.33 per 
share on the common stock, compared 
with $20,983,417, or $1.37 per common 
share, in the corresponding period of 1949. 

Manchester Oil Refinery, Ltd. 

Declared interim dividend of 10 per 
cent (less tax) on its £325,000 ordinary 
stock for the year ended December 31, 
1950. 





New Registration 
Arthur Bedwell & Co. (Hygiene Division), 
Ltd. 


Private company. (485,158). Capital 
£1000. Distributing agents and sellers of 


sterilising and detergent substances, etc. 
Directors: A, Bedwell, J. H. Hinds, and 

J. Bedwell. Reg. office: 488/442 
Barking Road, E.13 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


ED by British Funds and commodity 
L shares, stock markets have maintained 
a better trend and supported business on 
a somewhat higher scale. It is considered 
that fresh taxation to pay for rearmament 
is likely to be left until the April Budget 
and the belief has helped market senti- 
ment, although it is realised that such 
factors as the rising cost of materials, 
may, if continued, compel companies to 
raise more money to finance higher stocks. 

Companies which can either directly or 
indirectly contribute to the arms drive 
appear to have excellent prospects of 
maintaining profits. Companies whose 
earnings depend largely on public spend- 
ing power may have a difficult period 
ahead. It is hardly surprising that buy- 
ing of industrial shares is very selective. 


The chemical and kindred sections have 
shown movements in favour of holders. 
Imperial Chemical have rallied further to 
42s. 3d. at the time of writing, the 
prevailing view being that there are 
reasonable prospects of the 10 per cent 
dividend being held. Armament and 
kindred work could offset any falling off 
in other sections of the group’s activities. 
Monsanto changed hands around 49s., 
Fisons were better at 26s. 9d., while 
Albright & Wilson have risen sharply to 
31s. 3d. Brotherton 10s. shares have kept 
at 20s., Laporte Chemicals 5s. units were 
10s. 3d., Lawes Chemical also 10s. 3d., 
and Boake Roberts 28s. 9d., and W. J. 
Bush 81s. 3d. Elsewhere, Amber Chemi- 
cal 2s. shares were 3s., F. W. Berk 2s. 6d. 
shares 10s. 3d., Bowman Chemical 4s. 
shares 5s. 3d. and Pest Control 5s. ordi- 
nary 6s. 9d. L. B. Holliday 43 per cent 
preference were 19s. 6d., British Chemicals 
& Biologicals 4 per cent preference 17s. 3d. 
and Wolley 4} per cent debentures 1044. 


The 4s. units of the Distillers Co. have 
kept steady at 18s. 7$d., United Molasses 
also improved to 42s. 9d. and United 
Glass Bottle at 75s. remained a very firm 
feature. Triplex Glass 10s. units, await- 
ing the financial results, have shown con- 
tinued activity around 24s. “Turner & 
Newall at 80s. 6d. were firmer, British 
Aluminium strengthened to 40s. 3d. and 
Borax Consolidated at 54s. 6d. have again 
held up well. 


Fears that rearmament may check any 
expansion of house building next year 
kept a number of shares quiet, including 
Associated Cement at 83s. 6d. British 


Plaster Board 5s. units were 14s. 6d. Iron 
and steels again showed further activity 
with armament and_ kindred shares, 
United Steel were 28s. 43d., Firth Brown 
73s. 9d. and John Summers 31s. 9d. _Else- 
where, Staveley were 78s. 3d. and Powell 
Duffryn 29s. 13d. 

Boots Drug further strengthened to 48s., 
Glaxo Laboratories were 46s. 3d., Sangers 
2ls. 6d., Beechams deferred 12s. 9d. and 
Griffiths Hughes 2ls. British Glues & 
Chemicals 4s. shares have been firm at 
24s. 6d. xd. There was a firmer trend 
among shares of companies connected with 
plastics, De La Rue being 24s. 3d., British 
Xylonite 75s., British Industrial "Plastics 
2s. shares 5s. 8d. and Kleemann ls. shares 
7s. 74d. Oils were slightly more active, 
although best levels were not held. Anglo- 
Iranian came back to £53, Shell were 
62s. 6d., and Trinidad Leaseholds 24s. 





Market Reports 


RADING conditions on the industrial 

chemicals market continue more or 
less as reported last week; actual move- 
ments have been restricted by seasonal 
influences. Interest in forward business is 
again widespread and the undertone 
throughout the market is firm. The better 
conditions which have recently returned 
to the coal tar products market have been 
fully maintained and bookings for forward 
delivery have represented good volumes. 
Prices throughout are steady. 


MANCHESTER.—Trading conditions during 
the past few days have been more active. 
There has been a good aggregate demand 
for the soda compounds against existing 
commitments, also a steady call for potash 
chemicals and ammonia and magnesia 
products. There has been a _ welcome 
increase in new business, on both home 
and export account. A fair trade has been 
in evidence in light and heavy tar pro- 
ducts. A general firmness of the market 
has been fully maintained. 


Giascow.—There has been a slight fall- 
ing off in orders during the past week 


owing to the fact that many English 
suppliers were closed down for annual 
holidays, and customers, aware of this, 


were not calling forward supplies. The 
export market is becoming more difficult 
each day as the international situation 
ys» 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton 
Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


at 2s. each. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Amides and their sulphonated deriva- 
tives.—Nopco Chemical Co. Feb. 13 1948. 
642,836. 

Manufacture of titanium pigments.— 
National Titanium Pigments, Ltd., J. T. 
Richmond, G. G. Durrant, and R. J. Wig- 
ginton. Dec. 15 1946. 642,979. 

Process for printing or dyeing superpoly- 
amide fibres.—Ciba, Ltd. Feb. 20 1948. 
642,837. 

Process and apparatus for the manuiac- 
ture of fertilisers.—J. Balfour & Co., Ltd., 
J. H. Balfour, W. R. Normand, and A. M. 
Cameron. March 3 1949. 642,795. 

Polmerisation of 4-vinylcyclohexene di- 
oxide.—Canadian Industries, Ltd. March 
24 1948. 642,799. 

Polymeric 4-vinyleyclohexene dioxide.— 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. March 24 1948. 
642,800. 


Polymerisation of 4-vinyleyclohexene 


dioxide.—Canadian Industries, Ltd. April 
14 1948. 642,983. 
Acyl polyalkylene-polyamine _ biguan- 


ides.—General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
April 29 1948. 642,989. 

Diazotype photoprinting materials 
stabilised with sulpho amino benzoic acids. 
—General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
May 7 1948, 642,992. 

Electrolytic processes in particular pro- 
cesses for the electrolytic production of 
fluorine.—Imperial' Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., W. N. Howell, and H. Hill. May 13 
1949. 642,812. 

Alkyl-substituted halogenosilanes. — 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. May 
19 1948. 642,997. 

Electrically- insulating coating composi- 
tions.—Indestructible Paint Co., Ltd., 
C. R. Pye, and H. F. Bremer, May 13 
1949. 642,816. 

Electrically- insulating coating composi- 
tions.—Indestructible Paint Co., Ltd., 
C. R, Pye, and H. F. Bremer. “May 13 
1949. 642,817. 

Preparation of biguanide derivatives.— 
Soc. Des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulene. 
May 28 1948. 643,000. 

Fusion- deposition welding.—Linde Air 
Products Co. July 8 1948. 642,854. 

Preparation of foraminate catalysts.— 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., P. W. 
Reynolds, and R. L. Robinson. Aug. 10 
1949. 642,861. 


Printed copies of aMins accepted will 
dings, London, W.C.2, 


Methods for soldering aluminium or alu- 
minium alloys and soldering materials 
therefor.—Pirelli-General. Cable Works, 
Ltd. Sept. 14 1948. 642,869. 

Phosphors.—Marconi’s Wireless Tele 
graph Co., Ltd. Nov. 14 1944. 642,701. 

Method and apparatus for making a 
fabricated sheet of unspun fibres.—Fibre 
Products Laboratories, Inc. July 15 1946. 
642,890. 

Moisture-resistant coating and method 
of producing it.—Western Electric Co., 
Inc. Aug. 1 1946. 642,892. 

Process for the production of sterols 
from oils, fats and fatty acids.—Severo 
ceske Tukove Zavody (Drive Juri Schicht) 
Narodni Podnik. Nov. 20 1946. 642,714. 

Process: for the manufacture of fatty 
acids of high melting point from waste 
fatty substances.—Severoceske Tukove 
Zavody (Drive Jiri Schicht) Narodni Pod- 
nik. Nov. 20 1946. 642,715. 

Method for the extraction of nucleic acid. 
—M. A. E. Assada. Nov. 26 1946. 642,716. 

Production of  alumina.—Aluminium 
Laboratories, Ltd. Jan. 2 1947. 642,943. 

Method of pyrogenetically treating a 
mixture of combustible and non-combusti- 


ble material and a furnace therefor. 
J. E. Greenawalt. Jan. 8 1947. 642,898. 
Process for the esterification of fatty 


acids with low-molecular univalent alco- 
hols.—Severoceske Tukove Zavody (Drive 
Jiri Schicht) Narodni Podnik. Jan. 16 
1947. 642,718. 

Glassy phosphate powder compositions 
and process of making the same.—Albright 
& Wilson, Ltd. Feb. 28 1947. 642,944. 

Glassy phosphate powder compositions 
and process for making the same.—Albright 
& Wilson, Ltd. Feb. 28 1947. 642,945. 

Gas analysers.—C. A. Parsons & Co., 
Ltd., and A, E. Martin. Jan. 28 1948. 
642.725. 

Manufacture of isopropyl alcohol.— 
Distillers Co., Ltd., J. Howlett, and W. L. 
Wood. April 1 1948. 642,905. 

Process for the conversion to sulphur 
and/or sulphur dioxide of other sulphur 
compounds and catalysts therefor.—K. 
Williams. April 9 1947. 642,726. 

Manufacture of moulded articles from 
materials containing cold-swelling starch. 
—N.V. W. A. Scholten’s Chemische Fabrie- 
ken. April 14 1947. - 642.906. 

Method of removing chlorate substances 
from alkali metal hydroxides.—Diamond 
Alkali Co. April 15 1947. 642,946. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 








BASIC 
RAW 
MATERIALS 


FOR 
BRITAIN S 
INDUSTRIES 









PHENOL 


Ice Crystals, Detached Crystals, 
Liquefied B.P., Phenol / Cresol 
Mixtures, Phenol / Water Mixtures, 
Phenol to B.P. Specification. 
Special Mixtures and Grades to 
Customers’ requirements. 


PURE CRESOI 


ortho - Cresol 

meta - Cresol 

para - Cresol 
SALICYLIC ACID 


Technical, _B.P. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


CRESYLIC ACIDS 


All grades of Refined Cresylic Acids, 
including :—Cresol B.P., Meta-rich 
Cresylic Acid, Ortho-rich Cresylic 
Acid, Xylenols, High Boiling Tar Acids. 
Special Blends to meet Customers’ 
requirements. 

PHITHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


Flakes, Powder. 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 
Cast Solid, Flakes. 


BENZOIC ACID B.P. 





VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.I1 & 
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Sulphonated 1, 3-di (nitrophenyl) _ tri- 
azenes.—General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion. April 16 1947. 642,947. 

Process and apparatus for the cooling of 


molten lubricating greases.—N.V. De 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. May 
2 1947. 642,948. 


Manufacture of coloured photographic 
layers.—Gevaert Photo-Producten “Ve 
May 13 1947. 642,728. 

Process for preparing benzodioxane deri- 
vatives and the product resulting there- 
from.—A. H. Stevens. (Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.). May 20 1947. 642,949. 

Packages for use in liquid purification.— 
American Cyanamid Co. May 23 1947. 
642,732. 

Process for the preparation of alkanol- 
amines.—Soc. Carbochimique Soc. Anon. 
June 25 1947. 642,950. 

Processes of producing condensation 
products of phenols and process of preserv- 
ing rubber.—Monsanto Chemical Co. July 
10 1947. 642,827. 

Process for the removal of silica from an 
aqueous fluid.—American Cyanamid Co. 
July 30 1947. 642,951. 

Soapless detergents mixed with triphos- 
phates as builders.—Procter & Gamble Co. 
Aug. 1 1947. 642,921. 

Luminescent materials.—Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. Aug. 5 1947. 642,742. 

Convertible alkyd _ resins.—N.V. De 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Nov. 
26 1947. 642,828. 

Porous pots for primary electric cells.— 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., Hawley Products, Ltd., 
W. W. Puffet, and A. Lewin. Aug. 30 
1948. 642,744. 

Filter for purifying a liquid or gaseous 
fluid.—J. Depallens. Sept. 9 1947. 642,748. 

Process for preparing reaction products 
of natural rubber or synthetic rubber-like 
materials with sulphur dioxide.—Rubber- 
Stichting. Oct. 3 1947. 642,959. 

Lubricating composition.—N.V. De 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Oct. 
6 1947. 642,960. 

Infra-red gas analysing apparatus.— 
C. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., and A. E. 
Martin. Oct. 6 1948. 642,750. 

Continuous bleaching of glyceride oils.— 


Procter & Gamble Co. Oct. 16 1947. 
642,751. 
Method of producing pinacols.—White 


Laboratories, Inc. Oct. 24 1947. 642.752. 
Process for the manufacture of olefin 
oxides.—R. S. Aries. Oct. 28 1947, 642,961. 
Repeatedly ignitable composition rods.— 
. K.  Knutsson-Hall. Nov. 7 1947. 
642.754. 
Preparation of acetals.—General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. Dec. 8 1947. 642,830. 
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ferrous 
articles produced thereby.— 


Process of brazing austenitic 
metals and 
Ford Motor Co., Ltd. 
642,768. 

Stabilisation of tetrahydrofuran.—E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Dec. 19 1947. 
642,969. 

Refining of oils and motor fuels.—Refi- 
ners, Ltd., and T. Scott. Nov. 29 1948. 
642,772. 

Process for the production of a catalyst. 
—Spolek Pro Chemickou a Hutni Vyrobu, 
Narodni Podnik. Dec. 23 1947. 642,970. 

Process for preparing metals powders for 
the purposes of powder metallurgy from 
copper and iron containing ores.—D. 
Primavesi. Dec. 29 1947. 642,773. 

Nitriles and method of preparing same. 
—Resinous Products & Chemical Co, Jan. 
1 1948. 642,930. 

Apparatus for and method of applying 
protective coating material to the inside 
of a pipe or the like.—Dearborn Chemical 
Co. Jan. 8 1948. 642,777. 

Production of potentially heat reactive 
thermosetting resins and infusible resins 
and resinous products obtainable there- 
from.—Harvel Research Corporation. Jan. 
20 1948. 642,780. 

Retardation of development of reversion 
flavour in hydrogenated fats and oils.— 
Procter & Gamble Co. Feb. 7 1948. 
642,977. 

Germanium dry rectifiers and detectors. 
—Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. June 4 1945. 
643,200. 


Dec. 18 1947: 





NATURAL LIQUID RUBBER LATEX 


for all Industrial Uses 
NORMAL . o\R tb 
CENTRIFUGED 60% Suan 
Produce of British Malaya. Stock available from Local 
Bulk Storage in 45-gall., 5-gail. and |-gall. containers. 
Inquiries to: DAVID MARSH (Manchester) LTD. 
Queen’s Rd., Collyhurst, Manchester 9. Te/: COL. 1949 











———— 
Telephone : 1 elegraphic 
Clerkenwell Address 
2908 ‘* Gasthermo,” 
The mark of Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. 7HROUGHOUT 


If you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.|I 
Thermofneter Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 
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mad ) Special 
featuresof the MullardCon- 
ductivity Bridge include: 


I Mains operated bridge circuit 
with built-in balance indicator. 


2 Directly calibrated in conduct- 
ance and covering the range 0./ 
to 100,000 micro mhos. 


3 Built-in oscillator providing 
2.9 Kejs for the bridge circuit, 
eliminating all polarisation 
troubles. 


4 Robust magic eye indicator in - 


place of the usual galvanometer. 


5 Compact form and robust con- 
struction for general laboratory 
and factory use. 


EASUREMENT 


in Laboratory 
) and Factory 


THE CHEMICAL AGE xiii 





HE Mullard Conduct- 
7 ivity Bridge, type E. 
7566, records the electrical 
resistance of solutions. It 
thus provides a simple 
method of observation and 
measurement of conduct- 
ance changes. Besides lab- 
oratory uses, it has many 
applications for the 
electroplating, textile and 
brewing industries,and for 
power plants, chemical 


works, transport and mar- =, 
ket gardening. Write for Mull ard 
leaflet giving full details rn 


Mullard Electronic Products Ltd., Equipment Division, Century House, Shaftesbury 

















Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
(M.1.3254) 














M. « W. 


TD Est. 
1750 


GRAZEBROOK 


ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDERS 


Telephone 
DUDLEY 
2431 


Fabricated Plant 
in Mild and 
Stainless Steel 
for Chemical and 
Allied Trades 
to 
Clients’ Designs 





DUDLEY 
WORCS. 


Pressure 
Vessels, Stills, 
Tanks, etc. 


Homogeneous 
Lead Lining 


Max. Machining 
Capacity 
20ft. dia. 


Flash Butt Welding 


of STEEL RINGS, etc. 


All Sections—Max: Area 8 sq. ins. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
& CHEMICAL 
PLANT 





SULPHURIC ACID 
CONCENTRATION PLANT 


One complete Sulphuric Acid Concentration 
Unit with Automatic Stoker, Motorised 
Stirrers and all ancillary equipment, fuel 
tanks, etc. Motorised for 400/3/50 supply. 


GAS COMPRESSORS 


WALLER Gas Compressor for raw coke 
oven gas. Capacity 350,000 cu. ft. per 
hour, 21 Ibs. p.s.i. Single stage twin 
cylinder, 12-in. stroke. Direct driven by 
560 h.p., L.S.E., autosynchronous motor, 
300 r.p.m., 400/3/50 supply. 

BELLISS & MORCOM $ 4-stage 
METHANE Compressor. Capacity 40,000 
cu. ft. per hour, 1175 Ibs. p.s.i. Direct- 
driven by 300 h.p., L.S.E. induction motor, 
325 r.p.m. 400/3/50 supply. 

BELLISS & MORCOM 2-stage Gas 
Compressor. Capacity 18,000 cu. ft. per 
hour, 180 Ibs. p.s.i. Direct-driven by 
86 h.p., L.S.E. induction motor, 367 r.p.m., 


BELLISS & MORCOM 2-stage 
ETHYLENE Compressor. Capacity 
18,000 cu. ft. per hour, 80 Ibs. p.s.i. Direct- 
driven by 62 h.p., L.S.E. induction motor, 
420 r.p.m., 400/3/50 supply. 


GAS HOLDERS 


5,000 cu. ft. capacity rivetted M.S. Gas- 
holder, 20 ft. dia. by 12 ft. 6 in. high, }-in. 
plate. 

50 cubic metre single-lift, column-guided 
M.S. Gasholder in steel tank. Manu- 
factured by Oxley Engineering Co. 

80 cu. ft. column-guided M.S. Gasholder. 
4 ft. 3 in. dia. by 5 ft. 9 in. deep. Tank 
4 ft. 9 in. dia. by 6 ft. deep. New and 
unused. 


COX « DANKS LTpD. 





LINED M.S. TOWERS 


EBONITE-lined M.S. Tower, 34 ft. II in. 
high by | ft. 10 in. internal dia. Made in 
9 sections, shell %& in. M.S. Soft rubber 
jointing rings. Electrically tested to 
20,000 R.M.S. volts. 

LEAD-lined M.S. Tower, 7 ft. by 7 in. 
internal dia. in two sections. Lining % in. 
thick (B.S.S. 334 type A, tested to 15 p.s.i.g. 
hydraulic pressure). 


WATER COOLERS 
VISCO steel forced-draught watercooling 
unit. Cooling 12,000 g.p.h. from 85° F. to 
70° F. Motorised 400/3/50. 
PREMIER wooden forced-draught water- 
cooling unit. Cooling 12,900 g.p.h. from 
85° F. to 64° F. Motorised 400/3/50. 


PYROMETERS 
ee Portable Pyrometer Indicator, 
0-1000? C., 0-400 M.V.A. Auto com- 
pensated for cold junction. 
Cambridge Pyrometer Indicator, 0-800° C. 
Auto compensated for cold junction. 


STEAM JACKETED MIXER 
Cast iron ACID RESISTING steam- 
jacketed mixing vessel, 100 gallons capacity. 
Jacket 30 Ib. p.s.i. steam pressure, internal 
working pressure {5 Ib. p.s.i. 


CAUSTIC MAKE-UP TANK 


Caustic Make-up Tank, 13 ft. 9 in. by 5 ft. 


by 5 ft. with basket for caustic, pump 


outlet drain, etc. Pump motorised 400/3 50. 


STORAGE TANKS 


12,000 gallons capacity—30 ft. by 9 ft. dia. 
4,800 gallons capacity—20 ft. by 7 ft. dia. 
2,500 gallons capacity—I4 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 


dia.—all }-in. M.S. plate. 


c/o BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD., 
WELDON ROAD, CORBY, NORTHANTS. 


Telephone : 


CORBY 2203. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





CLASSIFIED 





__ EDUCATIONAL 








SITUATIONS VACANT 








| The next session commences on Thursday, 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 
| 5th October, 1950. 


___ SITUATIONS VACANT _ 


SSISTANT CHEMIST, preferably with University 

Degree and laboratory experience in the Synthesis 
of Organic Chemicals, required for North West London 
Works. Progressive position, pensions scheme in 
operation. Particulars age, education, experience and 
salary required, to Box No. CA 2942, THE CHEMICAL 
AGB, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HEMICAL ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 
permanency offered to experienced Chemical Engineers 
by The Bahrein Petroleum Company Limited, Persian 
Gulf. Applicants must possess a B.Sc. Degree or 
equivalent from a recognised Engineering School. Men, 
who in addition to their Chemical Engineering training, 
have had training in Mechanical Engineering and 
ractical experience in designs problems applicable to the 
Nistillation and fractionation of hydrocarbons common 
to crude oil and coal-tar refining or chemical plants and 
other allied industrial processes, are preferred. Salaries 
according to qualifications and experience, plus kit 
allowance, provident fund, free board, air-conditioned 
living accommodation, medical attention and transporta- 
tion costs. Agreements, 24 to 30 months, with paid 
leaves. Write, giving full particulars of qualifications 
age, education, experience and salary required, to 
Box 3427, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge 
Row, London, E.C.4. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS (one Senior and owe Junior) 
required for old-established London firm of Chemical 
Engineers. University Degree, A.M.I.Chem.E., or 
equivalent, and experience in heavy chemical industry, 
especially design or operation Sulphuric Acid Contact 
Plant desirable, but not essential. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Pension Fund. Write, 
Box No. CA 2940, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ONSEQUENT on the transfer of their food research 

activities to a new Food Research Department in 
Bedfordshire, LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER 
LIMITED have v: acancies on their permanent staff for 
RESEARCH CHEMISTS in their research department at 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire. Candidates, whose age should 
not be greater than 30, should have obtained not less 
than a 2nd Class Honours Degree in Chemistry, with 
or without post-graduate university or industrial 
research experience. 

Salaries will be based on qualifications and experience 
Comprehensive superannuation scheme 

Applications should be addressed to LEVER 
BROTHERS & UNILEVER LIMITED, Personnel Division 
(FMD-3), Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. 


XPERIENCED ENGINEER, with Degree standard 

in Mechanical, Heating or Chemical Engineering, 
required as Technical Assistant by leading Chemical 
Engineering Firm for design and calculations on heat 
transfer problems and also preparation of tenders, 
commissioning of plant and technical sales. Previous 
experience and proven ability in similar work essential. 
This is a permanent and progressive appointment. 
Residence in London area necessary. Write, stating age, 
experience and salary exvected, to Box No. CA 2939, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





CHEMIST, experienced in modern methods of analysis 

of Inorganic and Organic Fine Chemicals, is required 
in October for factory in Western outskirts of London. 
Particulars, age, education, experience and _ salary 
required, to Box No. C.A. 2943, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


DESIGNS ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 
permanency with Bahrein Petroleum Company 
Limited, for Mechanical Engineers, not over 40 years of 
age, with B.Sc. Degree or equivalent qualifications. 
Experience required in design and/or construction of oil 
refineries, coal-tar, chemical distillation plants, or similar 
involving electrical and steam systems, pressure vessels, 
fractionating columns, heat exchanges and pumping 
equipment. Twenty-four to thirty month agreements, 
with passages paid, kit allowance, provident fund, paid 
leaves, free messing and air-conditioned accommodation. 
Low living costs. Write, with full particulars of age, 
experience, education and salary required, to Box 3429, 
o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London, 


4. 


Ou REFINERY CONTRACTORS handling large 
contracts for refinery plant, require CONTRACTS 
ENGINEERS in their London office. Duties involve 
broad direction and co-ordination of all phases of the 
work, including planning, drafting, purchasing, pro- 
gressing and erection. Desirable qualification is previous 
experience of refining industry or heavy. engineering 
including a wide knowledge of pumping, heat-exchange 
equipment and instrumentation, and the appointment 
offers excellent prospects to suitable men. Applicants 
should write fully, stating qualifications, age and ex- 
perience to FOSTER WHEELER LTD., 3  Ixworth 
Place, London, S.W.3. 


"TECHNICAL SALES ENGINEERS required. Work 
involves personal interviews with clients for the sale, 
design and installation of glass pipelines and glass plant 
in the Chemical, Food and Allied Industries. Some 
knowledge of Chemical Engineering and Draughtsman- 
ship required. Initial training given in our works. Good 
salary with prospects ; no commission ; Pension Scheme. 
Applicants must be resident in the following areas :— 
London, Birmingham, South Wales or Scotland. 
Give full particulars of age, training and experience 
to :— 
Managing Director, 
JAMES A. JOBLING & CO., LTD., 
Wear Glass Works, 
Sunderland. 


ORKS CHEMIST, aged 27/35, required for new 

works in North-East England. Duties will be to 
take charge of laboratory and staff engaged on sampling 
and analysis, mainly of organic materials. Post is pro- 
gressive and pensionable. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, to Box No. C 4586, A.K. ADVG@., 
212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 





AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Ete. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
(Established 1855). 





KENYON 





Auctioneers. Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


BAND CONVEYOR, 50 ft. long 40 in. wide, steel frame, 
motorised, for boxes, cases, bags, etc. 


A FILTER PRESS, 31} in. square, fitted with 42 C.I. 
plates, centre fed. 


FILTER PRESS, 25 in. square, fitted with 24 plates, 
cast iron built and steam heated. 


Four GARDNER HORIZONTAL MIXERS, for powders, 
from 100 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. capacity, all motorised, 
three with Radicon Reduction Gear Boxes and 
one with a Spur Gear Drive. 


Two large unjacketed WERNER MIXERS, belt and gear 
driven, hand tipping, double “‘ Z” arms, pans 
53 in. by 45 in. by 36 in. deep. 


nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U "-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
tegether at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw. 


No. 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.I. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by.19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “‘ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
3 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U’’-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
a of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


No. 210 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 211 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 


No. 200 


These three “‘ U ’-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 


Further details and prices upon application. 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 


CUBER WORKS HULL 


ARTOFEX MIXING MACHINE, 
wheel out bowl. 

SONS & CO., 
*Phone: 6615. 


motorised, with 
BECKETT 
Heywood, Lancs. 


Excellent condition. 
44 Walton Street, 
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PROCESS PLANT 


ARTON FILLING, PACKING, WRAPPING AND 

LABELLING MACHINE by SOCIETE INDUSTRIELLE 
SUISSE, adjustable for cartons from 73 mm. sq. by 
38mm. to 65.6 mm. sq. by 38 mm. Motorised 
400/3/50. Complete with label attachments and 
heat sealing device. Conveyor feed approx. 55 
per min. 


TROUGH MIXER/DRYER by SIMON, horiz., int. dimens., 
8 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 2 ft. 8 in. wide. Agitator 
comprises bank of 16 solid drawn tubes, approx. 
6 ft 6 in. long by 23? in. 0.d. Chain and sprucket 
drive, 8 in. square bottom side discharge. 


Two EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING PLANTS by G. 
& J. WEIR, new 1945. Capacity 100 tons each, 
fresh water in 24 hours. Evaporators, 6 ft. 9 in. 
high by 30 in. diam. 10 banks copper steam coils 
secured in C.I. header easily removed by opening 
inspection doors (spare coils available). Each unit 
complete with distiller condenser, 2 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 
10 in. Cooler condenser, 9 m. diam. by 4 ft. 10 in. 
One evaporating reciprocating steam driven com- 
bination pump dealing with feed discharge and 
vacuum, and one steam driven reciprocating 
circulating water pump. Interconnecting piping 
not included. 


Complete DISTILLED WATER PLANT comprising six 
steam heated Manesty stills, type No. 4, 50 gallons 
per hour each. One automatic loading tank. Two 
direct motor driven rotary pumps. Vert. pressure 
storage tank of welded construction, suitable 
lagged, approx. 11 ft.,deep by 5 ft. 6 in. diam., 
with raised manhole 2 ft. diam. with eighteen 1 in. 
diam. swing bolts for securing. Unit complete 
with all connecting piping, valves, etc. 


Six JACKETED MIXERS by BAKER PERKINS, trough, 
31 in. by 283 in. by 28 in., twin Naben type blade 
agitators. Hand op. tilting. Trough fitted 
aluminium cover. Direct drive by T/E geared 
B.T.H. motor, 400/440/3/50. 


Three double trough type JACKETED MIXERS by 
WERNER PFLEIDERER, trough 24} in. by 244 in. 
by 19} in. deep, fitted double fin type agitators. 
Driven at variable speeds through single machine 
cut gearing from clutch op. driving and reversing 
pulleys. Hand op. tilting. Agitators can be used 
whilst tilting. 10/15 h.p. required to drive. 


Eight double trough type JACKETED MIXERS by 
WERNER PFLEIDERER. Int. dimens., 2 ft. 44 in. 
by 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 3h in. deep. Fitted twin 
double fin type agitators, driven through gearing 
ee Hand op. tilting. 10/15 h.p. required 

rive 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS 
Tel.: Pudsey 2241 


A large assortment of valves, flanges, pipe fittings and 
glazed earthenware available. Please send details 
of your requirements. COX & DANKS LTD., c/o 
British Oxygen Co., Ltd., Weldon Road, Corby, Northants. 
Telephone - Corby 220. 3. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830 ; contractors to H. M. Govermnent.—THos. 
HILL-JoNES. LTD., “‘ Invicta ”’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London, % 
Telephone : 3285 East. 


ETAL Powders, Chemical Colours, Pigments. 
DouM, LTD., 167, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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GARDNER SIFTER MIXER, size “ D,” almost unused- 

GARDNER BRUSH SIFTER, size “ G,”’ overhauled. 

VITREOUS LINED STILL, unused, 4 ft. 8 in. diam., 
5 ft. 3 in. deep. 

BURKHARDT DRY VACUUM PUMP, 23 in. bore by 
19 in. stroke, driven by 50 h.p. S.R. motor, 
400/3/50 through gears. 

MOSS WORM RED. GEARS, 25 to 1, right angle vertical. 

CROFTS VARIABLE SPEED GEAR — 6 to 1, 
infinitely variable, transmit 7} h.y 

TOPPING & HENDERSON LIMITED, Fleicher Street, 
Stockport, (Phone: STOckport 2456). 


LUE SPREADING M/C by Gadsbey. Fully motorised. 

Admits material 2 ft. wide; also GLUE SPREADER 
by Fletcher-Russell. Approx. capacity, 30 gals. 
BRINJES GOODWIN fully motorised High- speed MIXER, 
approx. capacity, 70 gals. TAR BOILER, approx. 
capacity 80 gals., fully motorised, complete with 
refining boiler, capacity 60 gals. TWIN PUG MIXER 
by Marchant. Fully motorised, 10 cwt. capacity in each 
section. Various OPEN AND CYLINDRICAL TANKS 
from 300 to 700 gals. capacity. SINGLE ROLL MILL 
fitted chilled iron rolls 1 ft. 10 in. by 12 in. diam. 
Motorised ; can be seen running. Price £135. Further 
details from C€.I. LTD., Argall Avenue, London, E.10. 


EK NO. 1 size GRINDING MILL, 26 in. diam. Disc 
with spares, New and unused. 
BARBER’S Hen ap omese PLANT CO., LTD., 
86/88 Richmond Road, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, Surrey. 
Telephone : Kingston 1423. 


ONE LABORATORY TYPE BOTTLE OR FLASK 
SHAKING MACHINE, with rectangular box cradle, 
19 in. by 11 in. mounted on stand. 

Two Vertical TUBULAR CONDENSERS, each containing 
22 by 1 in. steel tubes, vapor inlet header at the 
top, liquid receiver at the bottom. 

Small TAl BLETTING MACHINE, by Thompson & Capper, 
adjustable stroke and filler, driven through fast 
and loose pulley ; tablets up to $ in. thick. 

REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING) LIMITED 
Replant Works, Cuba Street, 
MILLWALL, E.14. 


PHONE 98 STAINES 
R. S Jac. Vert. Enc. MIXER, 4 ft. by 4 ft. diam. 
*Overhe ad reduction gear drive. 
R.S. Jac. Hexagonal CHURN, 5 ft. by 4 ft. diam. 
Pair “‘ Watson Laidlaw ” 30 in. Monel Basket HYDROS, 
400/3/50 
Jac. Enc. Twin-blade TIPPING MIXERS by “ Perkins,” 
30 in. by 28 in. by 28 in., 400/3/50. 
5-Roll Steel W.C. REFINERS by “ Baker,” 33 in. rolls, 


HARRY H. yr 4 & CO., LTD., 


ne ge ROLL PAINT MILL by Holmes. Chilled iron 
rolls, 2 ft. 2 in. by 12 in. diam. Motorised and in 
excellent condition. Further details from C.I., Lrp., 
Argall Avenue, London, E.10. 


WELVE glass-lined ENCLOSED CYLINDRICAL 
TANKS, each 80 barrels capacity;-10 ft. high by 
7 ft. 6 in. diam. by @ in. plate. 

Two DITTO, 100 barrels capacity, 10 ft. by 9 ft. by % in. 


GEORGE COHENS, 
Sunbeam Road, London, N.W.10. 


Two unused open CIRCULAR WOODEN VATS by 
Carty. One 200 gallons capacity, one 66 gallons 

capacity. 

COX & DANKS LTD., c/o British Oxygen Co., Ltd., 

Weldon Road, Corby, Northants. Telephone — Corby 2203. 
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~ FOR SALE: 


M.S. Welded Jacketed PANS, 24 in. diam. by 
26 in. deep, 14 in. bottom outlet, mounted on angle 
legs. Tested 100 Ib. hydraulic pressure. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) —_— 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.1 
Tel. : East 1844. 


7 COPPER-jacketed MELTING PANS, 18 in. diam- 
by 12 in. deep, fitted covers. mounted in M.S. frames, 
25 in. by 25 in. by 44 in. high, with flanged fittings, 
valves and steam traps. As new. 


smear «4 & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel. : : East 1844. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 
dozen. Aliso large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198 








SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY | 


J NDUSTRIAL PREMISES AT BURY, Lancs., on main 

thoroughfare, 8 miles Manchester Docks. Imposing 
range of brick buildings 55,000 sq. ft., mostly single 
storey with good office accommodation, residential flat, 
three cottages, steam boiler, electric sub-station, gas, 
water and effluent services, lately in use as a Tannery but 
admirably suitable for light chemical industry. Apply 
G. F. Singleton & Co., 58, King Street or W. H. Sutton & 
Sons, 60, Spring Gardens, both of Manchester, 2. 


WORKING NOTICE 


OTICE is hereby given that THE M.W. KELLOG 
COMPANY seek leave to amend the Complete Specifica- 
tion of the Application for Letters Patent No. 636,524 
for an invention entitled ‘‘ IMPROVEMENTS IN OR 
RELATING TO THE CATALYTIC CONVERSION OF 
HYDROCARBONS.” Particulars of the proposed 
amendments were set forth in the Official Journal 
(Patents) No. 3209, dated August 16th, 1950. Any 
person may give Notice of Opposition to the amendment 
by leaving Patents Form No. 36 at the Patent Office, 
25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, on or be fore 
18th September, 1950 
J. L. BLAKE, 
Comptroller—General 


SERVICING 


DOE”, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 

















IRST-CLASS Fitter, many years experience in the 

installation and repair of all kinds of paint, oil and 
chemical machinery is PREPARED TO DO ANY 
OVERHAULS OR REPAIRS at your works and to 
save your time and money ; making of pugs and mixers to 
your requirements a speciality. Box No. C.A. 2941, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


GEINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. James KENT, LTv., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on- Trent. Telephone 4253 oa 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GBEINDING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved miils.— 
TROS. HILL-Jongs, Lrv., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams : 7” Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


PULVERISING, Grinding, Mixing, Drying. CRACK 
PULVERISING MILLS LTD., 49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House 4406. 
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Acid resisting 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


Built in Tantiron, Regulus, Homogeneous 
Lead Coatings, Keebush etc. 


fennox Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 

















| For Optimum Hardness and Strength 


For all parts subject to frictional 
wear, fatigue or corrosion fatigue. 


| NITRIDED 
NITRALLOY 
| STEEL 

| 


Particulars from : 


|NITRALLOY CiMITED | 


25 TAPTONVILLE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 
"Phone: 60689 Sheffield "Grams: Nitralloy Sheffield | 

















JOHN KILNER & SONS (+2) LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Calder Vale Glass Works, Wakefield, Yorks. 


PHONE: WAKEFIELD 2042 GRAMS: GLASS, WAKEFIELD J 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Carboys . Demijohns 
inc chesters 








AIRFLOATED 


GLYCERYL MONO STEARATE POWDER 


* Made under rigid hygienic conditions 

* Sterilised in manufacture 

* Ideal for all food emulsification problems 

* Made either self-emulsifying or neutral 

* Especially useful for ICE CREAM manufacture 
* And incorporation in Ice Cream powders. 





Owing to increasing demand supplies are 


delayed for 10-14 days from receipt of order. 
For samples and prices please write to 
SPICER FOOD COMPANY LTD. | 
22/26 COPPERFIELD ROAD, BOW, E.3 
Phone: ADVance 2604/6 





se 
oe soe fo | 
Taos TREVIS SMITH 1? 





Phone: Cradley Heath 6537. 


| 








“LION BRAND” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 




















Empty Barrels & Drums 
ers AND EXPORT! 








COOPERS 
AND 
DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS || 
4) 


T.H. FIELDING &SONS LTD. 


KNOSTROP LANE, LEEDS 9 
Phone : 22675 & 26394 Branch Works at Hull 




















ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 
SE I pT 





Bought, Sold or Exchanged 
THE ELECTRO-POWER SERVICE CO. 


15-17 HOWARD ROAD, LEYTONSTONE, E.I! 
Phone: MARYLAND 2788 








——————————————i 
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50 
‘AIEID >» SPRAYING . 
-_ FOUR OAKS macuines | 
| for 
The “FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 
yY uick and easy Limewashing, % 


jourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 





PATTERN 
» 10 SPRAYING MACHINE} 
field is made in two sizes, | 
18 galls. and 30 galls. / 


Paints and enamels that start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 
Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 
The Houchin *‘ high angle" principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

1. Greatly improved products. 
; 2. Lower product cost. 
3. Reduced cylinder wear. 
dj Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made. 





Catalogues free 


aenemmnenteadl 
Ail Prices are ¢ 
subject to con- 





ditions prevail-/ 
ing at the time 
I Orders are re- 
| ceived. 


Sole Manufacturers 3 





> o7_/ TTS COU ee OUP lk 











Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
'D. | Telegrams : Telephone : Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14, 

| “* Sprayers, Four Oaks.”’ 305 Four Oaks Telephone : East 3768/3817 

| 

| Cup 











7|; FLUOR SPAR 
|| HIGH GRADE 


TD. 


Aull 





| GLEBE MINES LTD. 


EYAM . . ... Nr. SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: EYAM 241—Telegraphic Address : FLUORIDES EYAM 














El 
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Chemical Balances 


FROM £7°5:°O TO £1/35-0°-O. 


LARGE STOCKS OF 
HYSIL AND PYREX 
GLASSWARE. 

FILTER PAPERS 
CHEMICALS ETC. 


Your Enquiries will be welcomed by 




















Middleton & Co.Ltd: 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS DEALERS 
BOUNDARY ROAD, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


TELEPHONE : MIDDLESBROUGH 3207 (3 LINES ) 























For efficient mixing it is 
essential that the materials 
are evenly distributed through- 
out the mass. Pascall Mixers 
produce this result quickly 
and economically. 


They have many features of 
interest such as removable 
agitators,  self-emptying 
troughs, safety devices, etc. 
Eight sizes available with 
trough capacities between 2 
cu. ft. and 82 cu. ft. 


PASCALL 


POWDER MIXE h > 


Write for list CA 850 


THE PASCALL ENGINEERING CO., LTD, 114 LISSON GROVE, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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